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How much of questioning a superintendent should 
do from the desk, and how to do that which should 
be done, are important points in Sunday-school man- 
agement. Mr. John B. Smith, of Connecticut, has 
long been known as an expert in questioning ; and he 
tells our readers, this week, what he thinks on these 
two important points. 


It isa matter of interest to very many, to know 
who was the author of a hymn that has been a world- 
wide means of grace for centuries. The Rev. S. W. 
Duffield has done excellent service in that line in 
several instances; and now he adds to his effective 
labors by bringing proof of the authorship of the 
Latin original of our familiat English hymn, “Come, 
Holy Spirit.” 


The Old Testament and the New are closely inter- 
woven in their truths. Neither of them can be fully 
understood without an understanding of the other. 
In our pages this week Professor Schodde throws 
light on the Old Testament idea of “righteousness,” 
as Paul had learned it in his study of the sacred text 
as.a preliminary to his preaching the New Testament 
phase of the same great truth. And Dr. Gordon 
writes of the “hospitality” which was so eminent 
a virtue in the days of Abraham, and which was en- 
joined anew on all the spiritual children of Abraham. 


It is pleasant now and again to remember that with 
all the denominational questions which divide the one 


t ful locomotive engineer to say that, as he climbed on 





Church, the differences are so insignificant in com- 
parison with the things in which all agree. John 
Calvin and John Wesley may quarrel in questions of 
exact definition of theological truth, but each is thor- 
oughly loyal to the Lord Jesus ; and persons so far 
apart as the Pope of Rome and Mr. Moody, agree 
heartily in their common belief, that salvation is only 
possible to men through the sacrifice of the one Lamb 
of God that taketh away the sins of the world. There 
are plenty of questions which the denominations have 
not yet settled, and probably never will settle; but 
there is not one which need cause any one an hour's 
delay in following his Master in doing good. No 
Christian denomination will anathematize a man for 
loving God, for trusting himself to his Saviour, or for 
showing in his life the fruits of the Spirit of God. 


It is frequently a matter of choice whether one 
shall assume a certain responsibility or not; it is 
never a matter of choice whether or not one shall be 
faithful to a responsibility once assumed. A man 
puts himself in a responsible position, and God holds 
him there. Small excuse would it be for an unfaith- 


his engine at the station by his own choice, so, when 
he saw danger ahead, by his own choice he had a per- 
fect right to jump from his engine. Having delib- 
erately placed his life between the lives behind and 
the possible death ahead, he is bound to keep it there 
to the last extremity. A man who decides to become 
a soldier signs his enlistment papers for himself; a 
man gets his death-warrant signed for him, if, after 
having voluntarily decided to become a soldier, he 
shirks a soldier’s responsibility. He decides to bea 
soldier, and the government decides that he shall be 
held to duty as a faithful soldier. Similarly each 
individual voluntarily chooses whether to accept 
Christ or not. Similarly the choice to be known as 
a Christian, brings obligations about which there is 
no choice at all. Church-going, Bible-reading, 
personal praying, religious conversing, Christian 
working—each one of these duties is so imperative 
that it absolutely forbids choice. It were well for 
each Christian to remember that by his own former 
choosing he has assumed responsibilities as to whose 
obligations he has now no farther possibility of choice. 


It is one thing to have an abundance of good mate- 
rial; it 1s quite another thing to know-how to use it. 
Many a man owns a great many more books than he 
understands how to use. Many a man reads a great 
deal more than he knows how to put to a good 
account. Many a teacher in the Sunday-school piles 
up his preparations in his lesson-study, without know- 
ing, or even planning, how he is to make any use of 
the knowledge gained by him, in the practical teach- 
ing of his scholars. With all his other questioning 
as he studies, he omits the all-important question, 
How am I to use this truth in my teaching work? and 
because of that omission the rest of his study practi- 
cally goes for naught. An Asiatic traveler of almost 
a century ago wrote, in the Persian language, of a | 
voyage made by him on the Red Sea, in an Arab | 
trading-vessel, called a“ bugla.” The vessel was set 
upon by pirates. Thereupon, the writer says: “ On 
board the bugla there were plenty of firearms of every 
description ; fourteen cannon, two hundred muskets, 





nearly four hundred spears, and powder and ball in 


abundance, but there was not an individual capable 
of using them, and scarce one, indeed, of common 
courage.” Of course there was never a teachers’- 
meeting quite as badly off as that Arab bugla; but 
there have been teachers’-meetings, where there was a 
great deal more of Sunday-school arms and Sunday- 
school ammunition, in the line of lesson-helps and 
lesson-knowledge, than the teachers knew how to use 
to advantage in their classes. With all your gettings 
of knowledge, remember that wisdom to use knowl- 
edge is a principal thing; therefore get that kind of 
wisdom. Ask yourselves at every point in lesson 
study, What use am I to make of this knowledge in 
my class? and How am I to use it there? 





THE RIDDLE AND ITS ANSWER. 


It has been said that all paths lead to the sphinx. 
Turn in whatever direction we will, our farther pro- 
gress is at last barred by a mystery before which 
human knowledge is dumb. Hoary wisdom may be 
silenced by the question of a child; for the known is 
but a little island in the vast unknown ; and the limit- 
less azure of heaven is, in its very lack of bounds, 
itself a boundary that cannot be crossed. 

The recognition of this all-embracing mystery is 
not a discovery of the moderns. In the world’s gray 
dawn, men knew that there was an unsolved riddle 
before them, and knew also that their own well-being 
was bound up intimately with the answer which 
human wisdom could not give. Jacob struggling 
with the Angel, and crying: “Tell me, I pray thee, 
thy name,” is an emblem of the struggle of the race 
with that unkaown which is potent to bane or to bless, 
according as a man’s deeds shall be. Jacob, con- 
quering, is a witness to the belief of men that the 
answer to the riddle may be given by inspiration from 
on high, and that the answer, once given, brings with 
it the blessing and the end of struggling. So in the 
Egyptian Book of the Dead,—the Book of the Going 
into Light, as its Egyptian name may be translated,— 
the soul that would enter the Hall of Judgment is 
challenged by everything he meets: “I will not let 
thee enter, because thou hast not told me my name,” 
and is not suffered to pass until he pronounces the 
mystic name. “Thou wilt not be admitted,” says the 
gate-keeper; “because thou hast not told me my 
name;” and the dead man answers “ Knower of 
hearts, Searcher of bodies is thy name,” and enters 
in. So also when Booddha passes to his triumph, he 
speaks these words: 


“ Many a house of life 
Hath held me—seeking ever him who wrought 
These prisons of the senses, sorrow-fraught ; 
Sore was my ceaseless strife! 
But now, 
Thou Builder of this tabernacle—thou ! 
I know thee! Never shalt thou build again 
These walls of pain. . 
Safe pass I thence—deliverance to obtain.” 


With the riddle unread, all is sorrow and strife and 
delusion ; with the revelation of the secret comes joy 
and deliverance and peace. 

To us, as well as to those men of forgotten cen- 
turies, the answer of the riddle must be given, or we 
perish. Not in the depths of the earth or of the sea, 
not in books of human wisdom, is that answer to be 
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found. “ Man knoweth not the price thereof; neither 
is it found in the land of the living. The depth 
saith, It is not in me: and the sea saith, It is not 
with me. It cannot be gotten for gold, neither shall 
silver be weighed for the price thereof.” The history 
of human thought has made it evident that human 
thought alone can never solve the secret. The best 
intellects of the race have probed the depths in 
vain ; and thé answer which the wise of earth have 
given has been but the echo of the question. Job 
speaks for the unaided intellect of man, when he 
cries out: “Oh that I knew where I might find Him! 
that I might come even to his seat! ... Behold, I go 
forward, but he is not there; and backward, but I can- 
not perceive him : on the left hand, where he doth work, 
but I cannot behold him: he hideth himself on the 
right hand, that I cannot see him.” The overarching 
heaven with its depths of silent blue, with its sudden 
storm-clouds and its destroying tempests,—the glorious 
promise of the spring, the fierce heat of summer, the 
mellow fruitage of autumn, and the deadly frosts 
of winter, toss the seeker hither and thither, between 
the belief in a God of love and the belief in a God 
of hate. Who can tell, apart from revelation, 
whether the tender or the cruel side of nature best 
represents the mood of Him who formed all? Who 
can prate of immortality, if God has not spoken, in 
a world where flowers bloom but to wither, and whose 
very soil is the dust of the dead who have not risen ? 
Death strikes the questioner, and the question dies 
away on lips that moulder into dust. 


And still the pathetic cry goes up, “ Tell me, I 
pray thee, thy name;” and still weary men and 
women struggle until the day-dawn for the blessing. 
Well is it that a voice has spoken, and that the earnest 
seeker may clasp, if he will, the very Messenger of 
Jehovah. But not all are earnest, and not all are 
willing to turn to the only One who is himself the 
Key to all the problems of the universe. Joy and 
sorrow, the cherishing and the chastening hand of 
Jehovah, fall in vain upon those who willfully mis- 
interpret their lessons. “God “maketh his sun to 
rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on 
the just and on the unjust; but the evil and the 
unjust, so far from recognizing the long-suffering 
mercy of the Father in heaven, interpret these 
equally distributed blessings as a sign that 
the Creator of all makes no distinction between 
good and evil. Nature compels no man to turn to the 
right source for spiritual enlightenment, She simply 
writes upon all the doors of her secret chambers Not 
Here and Not Here; and leaves the seeker to turn 
to that one true Light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world. Wherever that light is 
despised, life remains a struggle with unknown forces | 
—a ceaseless battle with no victory at the end, and, 
indeed, with nothing in it worth fighting for. Who 
would care to carry on a fight in which the inevitable 
outcome is only to feel the enemy’s hand clutch more 
tightly at the throat? Yet this is the battle of life 
which thousands of our fellow-creatures are content 
to fight—a hard struggle for bread, and for a little 
enjoyment, and a grinning death’s-head at the end, 
and no hope beyond ! 

Far different is the struggle to one who knows that 
he is in the clasp of God’s Messenger, and that if he 
halts thenceforth upon his thigh, it is because of the 
Angel’s touch. The whole universe is changed the 
moment one recognizes in it the workings of a 
Father’s hand; and he who sees in the apparent 


injustices of life—in the vicarious suffering of the | 


innocent with the guilty and for the guilty—the 
shadow of his Saviour’s cross, sees that the injus- 
tice is only apparent, and that the whole world is 
luminous with types of the one sacrifice. All chance 
and all disorder flee from a universe which is work- 
ing out the great designs of its Creator, in storm and 
pestilence and war, in sunshine and health-giving 
breezes and pleasant days of peace. This bodily life, 
with its pleasures and its sorrows, becomes thenceforth 
only a secondary thing in the eyes of its possessor. 
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the life of the spirit which even now lives with the 
life of our body, but which then shall pass into a 
more glorious fruition. The answer to the world’s 
riddle is Bethlehem and Calvary,—God made flesh, 
and offering himself as a Victim on the cross, “ for 
us men and for our salvation.” Beneath the out- 
stretched arms of Christ, we cannot doubt that it is, 
indeed, our Father who sits upon the throne, and that 
the arms which stretch out to grasp us are the arms 
of our Lord and our Redeemer. 

If we have not yet found the secret of that name 
Immanuel, if we yet are feebly struggling against the 
Angel that would save, it is because we do not look up 
to recognize the thorn-crowned forehead of our Lord. 
None prays to him in vain that he will reveal his 
name; none need fear aught of injury from the loving 
clasp of his arms. In a deeply tender hymn, by Charles 
Wesley,—“ Come, O thou Traveler unknown,”—the 
soul’s recognition of its Lord, in this struggle, is well 
depicted . 

“T need not tell thee who I am, 
My misery or sin declare; 
Thyself hast called me by my name: 
Look on thy hands and read it there. 
But who, I ask thee, who art thou? 
Tell me thy name, and tell me now. 


“Tn vain thou strugglest to get free, 
I never will unloose my hold; 
Art thou the Man that died for me? 
The secret of thy love unfold; 
Wrestling, I will not let thee go, 
Till I thy name, thy nature know.” 


Such pleading as this is its own answer ; the heart of 


the disciple reads the secret name in the loving eyes 
of the Saviour : 


“T know thee, Saviour, who thou art, 
Jesus, the feeble sinner’s friend ; 
Nor wilt thou with the night depart, 

But stay and love me to the end: 
Thy mercies never shall remove: 
Thy nature and thy name 1s Love. 

“ Contented now, upon my thigh 

I halt till life’s short journey end ; 
All helplessness, all weakness, I 

On thee alone for strength depend ; 
Nor have I power from thee to move ; 
Thy nature and thy name is Love.” 

With the recognition of the nature and of the 
name of our Lord, the ridd!e of life’s sphinx is read. 
The problem of human life finds its answer in that 
great Mystery of godliness who was manifested in the 
flesh, and who henceforth is the revealed secret of 
God’s government of the world. With him for our 
Advocate, the burden of our hopes and fears, our 
mistakes and our sins, need trouble us no more, | 


neither for this life nor for that which is to come; | 


for in the day of doom he himself will be our only | 


and sufficient Answer. | 





“ Yea, thou wilt answer for me, righteous Lord: 
Thine all the merits, mine the great reward ; 
Thine the sharp thorns, and mine the golden crown ; 
Mine the life won, and thine the life laid down.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Was it not the Rev. Dr. William Adams, of New 
York, who once preached a sermon on the Sugar Candy 
Element in Religion? If we are not mistaken, it was 
he. At all events, the good preacher, whoever he was, 
told, in his discourse, of seeing a well-known Christian 
man, in the New York City street-cars, take out a pack- | 
| age of candy from his pocket, and give from it a portion 





| to a restless child near him. That act was spoken of as 
indicating a praiseworthy trait of that good man’s char- 
acter; and from this starting point the sermon went on 
to show the value of sweet bits in the Christian life. | 
There is a great deal in that idea. The Bible itself is 
more than once divinely compared to honey—which is | 
about the same as some forms of candy. And Solomon | 
seems so determined to have it understood that the eat- 
ing of honey is not referred to figuratively alune, that 
he says plainly : “ My son, eat thou honey because it is 
good; and the honeycomb, which is sweet to thy taste.” | 
And the same reasoning will apply to a good many | 








place in modern Christian education; as it has always 
had a large place in Oriental hospitality. Many a 
Sunday-school has depended quite as much on the 
candy attractions of its Christmas festivals, as on its 
Bible recitations at that anniversary season. Of course, 
there is a possibility of carrying this idea to an extreme; 
bat that danger does not in itself destroy the value of 
the idea as a whole. It is while puzzling over this 
point, probably, that a Massachusetts correspondent 
writes: 

A subscriber who has been a reader and an admirer of ‘he 
Sunday School Times for a number of years, would be very 
grateful for an expression of its views in the following matter: 
Would it be wrong in any sense for a Christian who has a sal- 
ary sufficient to more than meet his necessary expenses, to 
engage in the sale of confectionery in a community where 
there is no store in which fine, pure candies are sold, provided 
it could be done by hiring a clerk to attend to it? The point 
of the question is, whether the kind of business is wrong or not 
for a Christian to follow—putting temptation in the way of 
children and others to spend money for that which may be an 
injury to health. 

Well, now, why shouldn’t good candy be sold by a 
Christian man as well as by a godless one? Somebody 
ought to sell it; and it would be a pity to shut up all 
purchasers to an unworthy dealer. “A temptation,” is 
it? And it “may be an injury to health”? Isn’t that 
the case with veal, and doughnuts, and clams, and gin- 
gerbread ; to say nothing of pork, and cucumbers, and 
cocoanuts? It is an open question whether you can get 
as much nourishment, with as little risk, from any one 
of these staples, as from “fine, pure candies;” and 
there are many good, sensible men who would choose 
the candies on the score of attractiveness—whatever the 
little folks may think of them. By all means, let the 
brother start that candy-store, and keep it well supplied. 
Of course, he mustn’t keep it open Sundays, or invite 
children to steal money in order to trade with him. But 
& man with as tender a conscience as he has, can be 
trusted to attend to that business. 








One of the best evidences of the practical worth of 
any plan of work proposed in these columns, is in the 
impulse given by it to our readers in the direction of fts 
suggestings. There is a measure of good in any method 
which sets others at trying todo good. Some months 
ago, for an example in point, a narrative appeared in 
our department For Children at Home, under the title 
of Ethel’s Idea. It illustrated a plan of certain children 
to gather books and periodicals, and send them directly 
to some needy mission-school or pioneer neighborhood, 
where they would be needed and welcomed; and its 
sequel showed the pleasant resultings of the idea referred 
to. Among other evidences that this narrative was not 
given in vain, there has come to us a note from an active 
Sunday-school worker in New Jersey, in which he says: 

There is something wonderfully inspiring about The Sunday 
School Times. Last July my daughter read the story you pub- 
lished, entitled Ethel’s Idea, and immediately put it in practice. 
The result has been so satisfactory that she desires to tell the 
young readers of your paper about it, that they may be en- 
couraged to do likewise. I enclose her communication, that 
you may see if you think it worthy a place in your columns. 

And here follows the letter of the young worker, who 
would make report of her progress in the line of well- 
doing suggested by the story-writer—to whom she 


| addresses herself. 


To THE AUTHOR OF ETHEL’S IDEA: After reading vour 
story, in one of the July numbers of The Sunday School Times, 
I thought I would start a club as Ethel did. So during the 
summer ten of us girls formed one, which we called the “ East 
Orange Sunday-school Association.”” We collected nearly one 
hundred books, besides numerous copies of Harper’s Monthly, 
Harper’s Young People, The Christian Weekly, and Golden 
Days, also half a dozen copies of the St. Nicholas, and several 
scrap-books. Then papa obtained fifty books from our Sunday- 
school library, so we had enough for a large box. A gentle- 
man kindly gave us a large wooden box, and through the 
kindness of a railroad officer we sent the box without expense 
to the Rev. J. P. Ash, a missionary to the Indian Territory. 


| The books, which were very nice, were distributed part to the 


Sunday-school library, and the rest to a library recently started 
in the Indian University at Tahlequah, The students were 
much pleased with them, and Mr. Ash sent me two letters, 
which he received from the president of the University and 
the secretary of the Sunday-school. J send a copy verbatim of 
one of the letters. 


DEAR FRIENDS: We have recently received from yon, 


through the Rev. J. P. Ash, some mice and valuable books for 
| ourlibrary. Weare very much pleased with them. You wer 
very kind in collecting these books, and sending them so far 


away to benefit us. We thank you fur them, and appreciate 
your kindness. We shall think, as we read them, that they 
came a long distance from our white frienls, who are interested 


The true life is the endless life beyond the tomb,— ! kinds of candy. Confectionery has had no unimportant |in us. Our Sunday-school is small; it numbers now about 
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sixty teachers and scholars. We love our school, and the | oped historically, and in its preparatory state, until, in | historical mission of the law was then the same as its 

blessed Bible, that is taught in it. We hope that by and by | the fulness of time, when the proclamation was heard | individual mission is now. As now it brings to indi- 

our school may become so large and prosperous that we may | that the kingdom was at hand, the preparatory gave way | viduals the knowledge of his sin, and becomes, as Paul 
send books to schools at ane needing them. Next Sunday | to the real, the old covenant to the new. It is in the| says, a schoolmaster unto Christ; so historically its 
will be our Bible day. We shall have recitations, addresses, idea of the kingdom of God that Christian theology has | object was to teach Israel and the world that any 
and singing. The Bible has been a great blessing to us and to : ’ sip 

the Cherokee people. We want to help send it to those who always seen the sum and substance of both Testaments, | attempt to yield that obedience to God’s law which he 

4 have net heard about Jeses aud his love. as also the connecting link between them. 


had a right to claim would end in failure, and that all 
With gratitude, very truly yours, 


Accordingly, too, the centre of interest in both Testa- | endeavors at self-righteousness would necessarily end 


Z FRANK BovuDINOT. ments must be the scheme of (iod for the salvation of | fatally. It drew man away from self, and directed him 
‘ And in conclusion, our young New Jersey corres- fallen mankind. 


In the New Testament the grand | to the mercy of God, and the expression of this mercy 
truths of this scheme, the vicarious death of Christ, and | in the promise of a Redeemer who should render what 
We girls were so pleased with our success that we advise | the justification of the sinner before God through faith man could not render. 
‘ others to try it too. Epirn. | in Christ, are clear and transparent enough; but whether | 


pondent says to our readers generally : 


For hand in hand with this 
palpable teaching of the law goes the proclamation of 
PS these same principles were in force before the time when | the prophets that in the fulness of time, the promise of 














CLOSE AT HAND. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


“* Did you not know Me, my child?’ the lips and eyes that were all love 
seemed to say toher. ‘ You have thought the thoughts that I inspired, 
you have spoken my words, you set forth to fight on my side in the battle 
against evil; and yet you forget me, and have often gone near to deny 
me, while I was standing by your side and giving you the strength to 
speak and think. Look at me now,and see if I am not better than the 
images that bave hid me from you.’"—A DouBTING HEART, 

The day is long and the day is hard, 

We are tired of the march and of keeping guard, 
Tired of the sense of a fight to be won, 

Of days to live through and of work to be done, 
Tired of ourselves and of being alone. 

And all the while, did we only see, 

We walk in the Lord’s own company; 

We fight, but ’tis he who nerves our arm, 

He turns the arrows which else might harm, 
And out of the storm he brings a calm. 

The work which we count so hard to do, 

He makes it easy, for he works too; 

The days that are long to live are his, 

A bit of his bright eternities, 

And close to our need his helping is. 

O eyes that were holden and blinded quite, 
And caught no glimpse of the gniding light! 

O deaf, deaf ears which did not hear 

The heavenly garmentrailing near! 


O faithless heart, which dared to fear! 


RIGHTEOUSNESS UNDER THE OLD 
COVENANT. 
BY PROFESSOR GEORGE H. SCHODDE, PH.D. 


Certainly students of the Old Testament cannot com- 
plain that it is not receiving due attention on the part of 
theologians: it is, in fact, almost monopolizing biblical 
discussion. But a few decades ago the radical and 
rationalistic Tubingen school of Baur sought to under- 
mine the foundations of Christian doctrine by robbing 
the Gospels and Epistles of their historical character, and 
putting Christianity and Christ into antagonism. The 
effect of such agitation was the renewed and thorough 
study of the earliest documentary evidences of our faith 
and the complete vindication of the New Testament 
records. Defeated here, the enemies of revelation have 
sought refuge in the Old Testament, and it is chiefly the 
aggressive and neological hypotheses of destructive 
critics that have made the Old Testament the cynosure of 
all eyes, and have called forth so thorough a discussion of 
its merits in their whole length, breadth, apd depth, as 
never before has been witnessed. 

And yet these discussions can scarcely be said to have 
touched the heart and kernel of this Testament. They 
have bien principally of a literary and historical char- 
acter, their object being to determine the historical suc- 
cession of the various books or sections of books, and 
upon the result thus obta ned toconstrue ancw a history of 
Israel’s religion and worship in its natural development. 
Wellhausen, Kuenen, and their ilk, look upon the Old 
Testament books merely in the light of literary produc- 
tions of a very interesting people, written and composed 
in about the same manner as were the other sacred books 
ofthe East, and as the records of a religion that generi- 








the Word became flesh, may not be so clear to all. It 
is often said, and still oftener presupposed, that the basis 
of the old covenant was the law; that the principle of 
legal obedience was the rule before the days of Christ; 


and that justification and righteousness could be attained 


only through a minute compliance with the whole net- | 


work of the Mosaic legal code. In other words, we not 


demands a righteousness on the basis of works and obe- 
dience to the law. Both the historical position of the 
law at the head of the Old Testament development and 
the polemics of the New Testament against the obser- 
vance of the law, as also its rejoicing at the deliverance 
from the bondage of the law, would seem to sanction 
such a standpoint. 

3ut, rightly understood, both Testaments protest 
against this view, which mistakes the means for the end. 
No better index to the character of the Old Testament 
covenant can be found than the lives and workings of 
those who lived under it, and who were pointed out by 
divine revelation as its best representatives and expo- 
nents. And just these, the prophets, both the literary 
and those of action, as also the psalmists, and all the 
men of God, nowhere claim that they are the children of 
God, because they have been obedient to the commands 
of the Lord, because they have complied with the iota 
of Moses’ code. With one accord they attribute their 
acceptable standing in God’s sight solely and alone to 
God’s undeserved mercy; they are his children, because 
he has received them and pardoned their sins. Notself- 
righteousness, but the mercy of God, is the burden of 
their prayer and prophecy. So deeply are they embued 
with this truth, that later revelation has produced no 
deeper expression of trust in God’s goodness and grace 
than do the Psalms. A covenant and religious life that 
can produce such confidence in divine mercy, cannot be 
based upon the basis of legal obedience. 

And what this Old Testament faith and life implies 
is plainly also its teaching. Nowhere in its pages do 
we find one word that can be construed or misunder- 
stood into the doctrine that righteousness by the law is 
the principle of the Old Testament covenant. As little 
as the Old Testament saints claimed such a righteous- 
ness for themselves, so little did they teach it as a 
doctrine. They ascribe all the glory to God, and not to 
themselves. It is only on this basis that the contents of 
Old Testament revelation are historically intelligible. 

And what the Old Testament teaches both regularly 
and positively, that the New confirms most emphatically. 
Augustine, whose terse and epigrammatic statements of 
great truths are so good, expresses well the relation of 
the two Testaments in the words, “The New Testament 
lies concealed in the Old, the Old lies revealed in the 
New.” No better commentary on Moses and the 
prophets can be found than Christ and the apostles. In 
three passages especially does the New Testament enter 
minutely upon the character of the Old Testament cove- 
nant, namely in Romans 4: 3 ff.; Galatians 3: 6 f.; and 


| Hebrews, chapter 9. The doctrine here expressed can 


be fairly regarded as the teaching of the whole New 
Testament, both directly and indirectly. In all three 
places, but especially in Galatians, the avowed object is 
to show that justification by {faith alone, without the 








mercy on God’s part should have an outward and objec- 
tively real basis in the life and death of an atoning 
Servant of Jehovah, and to this coming Messiah those 
who recognized their inability to be sinless before God 
were directed, and asked to believe that he would surely 
come. In the old covenant, then, as in the new, the 


| doctrine of justification by faith alone prevails; in the 
seldom find the idea, even among educated Christians, | 
| that over against justification by faith as the principle of | 
the New Testament and covenant, the Old teaches and | 


one, the object of this faith is still a promise, whose 
advent is anxiously waited; in the other, the object of 
this faith is a historical reality, and has arrived; the 
historical mission of the law has been fulfilled. There 
is thus between the two Testaments not a difference of 
kind, but merely of degree; both portray the develop- 
ment of the kingdom of God on earth, the one in ita 
preparatory stage, the other in its completed stage. 
Capital University. 





CHRISTIAN HOSPITALITY. 


BY A. J. GORDON, D.D. 


Very beautiful are the exhortations to hospitality 
which so constantly occur in the apostolic writings. 
Paul does not fail, amid his admonitions to spiritual 
fidelity addressed to the flock, to interject the words 
“given to hospitality.” Nor in his enumeration of the 
qualifications of a bishop, to mention that he must be 
“a lover of hospitality, a lover of good men.”’ And so 
Peter, in connection with his most solemn injunction to 
sobriety and watchfulness in view of the end of all 
things, has place for the admonition, “ use hospitality 
one to another without grudging.” But in the life and 
conduct of the first Christians we have the outcome of 
the teaching even more beautifully revealed. “Gaius 
mine host saluteth you,”’—what a fireside glow illumi- 
nates these words; how the warmth of the friendly 
hearthstone seems for a moment to fall from them upon 
the path of that chief apostle who was so often hungry 
and homeless! As for Lydia, ‘“ whose heart the Lord 
opened,” we love her most as Lydia whose house the 
Lord opened, so that, as soon as she was baptized, she 
said to Paul and Silas: “If ye have judged me faithful 
to the Lord, come into my house and abide there.” 
Thither they went; and would that the door of that 
friendly mansion had been left ajar, that we might hear 
the much discourse that passed there! We conjecture 
that the conversation was not altogether concerning the 
Thyatirian purple in which the hostess dealt, but that 
there once more, as on every occasion, the wondrous 
story of that journey to Damascus was rehearsed by the 
apostle, and that never-to-be-forgotten revelation of the 
glorified Christ. Forth from Lydia’s house the apostles 
went to the market-place, where “they laid on them 
many stripes,” and to the prison, where “they made 
their feet fast in the stocks;’’ and when al! had been 
done and suffered which was appointed, “ they went out 
of prison and entered into the house of Lydia.” Oh, 
blessed retreat of persecuted saints! Bethany, which so 
often proffered shelter to the weary and footsore Lord, 
is everywhere where the true love of discipleship dweils. 
The Christian home is but the Christian heart expanded. 
The selfish worldling’s heart is like his coffin, just large 
enough for himself, and no more. But when once He 
who stands at the door and knocks is admitted, and he 


comes in to sup with us, and we with him, then the 
. cally did not differ from the forms of faith in vogue | deeds of the law, is the cardinal principle of the Old Tes- | heart becomes an inn for lodging all the brethren of 
1 among the other Oriental nations. Kuenen says, in his tament as well as of the New. The covenant relation | Christ, a hospice for entertaining all such as for his 
e last work, that Israel’s religion is merely one of the | between God and Israel, or, rather, between God and | sake are “ pilgrims and strangers on the earth.” 
s, many religions, nothing less, but also nothing more. Abraham, was entered upon by God four hundred years In the noble company of lovers of hospitality men- 
d But for the Church of Christ and for true Christian | before the establishment of the law, hence, concludes | tioned in Scripture, we find “ one Mnason of Cy prus an 
of scholarship the literary study of the Old Testament can | Paul, this law could not have been the principle of this | old disciple,” who proffered shelter to the apostle during 
never be the highest aim; it can be merely a means to! covenant; and, besides, he argues, and proves with many | his visit to the Holy City. A Cyprian by birth, his 
~ an end. With Christ and the apostles, the Church has | quotations, the covenant was based upon Abraham’s | residence at this time seems to have been Jerusal m ; 
; always seen in the writings of Moses, of the psalmists, | faith in God’s promise, and this faith was accorded him | so that, coming to the city in company with Paul, he 
ae and of the prophets, not a random collection of literary | for righteousness. proposed to make the apostle at home when he should 
~- remains, useful only to determine the state of civiliza- But why then the law? This Paul answers (Gal. 3: | reach there. 
ey tion, culture, and religion in Israel, but rather the! 1%): “It was added because of transgressions, till the Now, has the reader thought to notice the singular par- 
ted records of the kingdom of God on earth as it was devel- | seed should come to whom the promise was made.” The " 
out 


allel between this last journey of l’aul to Jerusaiem and 
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the last journey of his Master to Jerusalem? Jesus, as 
he was going up, declares to his disciples how he should 
be “betrayed unto the chief priests and unto the 
scribes,” and how they should “deliver him to the Gen- 
tiles to mock and to scourge and to crucify him.” 

Paul, as he was going up, heard Agabus saying, 
“Thus saith the Holy Ghost, So shall the Jews at Jeru- 
salem bind the man that owneth this girdle, and shall 
deliver him into the hands of the Gentiles.” 

At the first mention of his coming death by our Lord, 
Peter violently resisted him: “ Be it far from thee, Lord; 
this shall not be unto thee.” And so likewise the 
brethren of Paul “ besought him not to go up to Jerusa- 
lem.” But as our Lord, “ when the time was come that 
he should be received up, set his face steadfastly to go 
to Jerusalem,” so did his apostle when his brethren 
would dissuade him. “ What mean ye to weep and 
to break my heart? For I am ready not to be bound 
only, but also to die at Jerusalem for the name of the 
Lord Jesus.” And thus it only remained to utter the 
Gethsemane prayer: “ The will of the Lord be done.” 

Clearly the apostle had reason enough to expect death 
in the city where his Lord was crucified. How precious 
now the shelter of a Christian home, and the comfort of 
an aged disciple! “Old men for counsel ”’—especially 
when the ways of God are to be justified, and a hard 
path is to be trod. “When thou wast young,” said our 
Lord to Peter, “thou girdedst thyself and walkedst 
whither thou wouldest; but when thou shalt be old, 
another shall gird thee and carry thee whither thou 
wouldest not.” Young disciples like to choose their 
own service, and to go their own way, and to do their 
own will; old disciples gladly stretch forth their hands 
to the Lord that he may gird them, and lay on them 
their cross and appoint them their service. The aged 
brethren, therefore, are our best counsellors when we are 
called to pass through deep trials. So it was that our 
blessed Lord was permitted to have a conference with 
those elder saints from glory before entering into his 
passion. When he had opened the subject of his 
approaching sufferings to his younger brethren, not one 
of them could enter into his thought. Peter had 
repelled the suggestion of his approaching crucifixion, 
and to his words, “A little while and ye shall not see 
me,” his disciples only answered, “ What is this that he 
saith, ‘A little while’? We know not what he saith.” 
Thus were they utterly unable to comprehend the neces- 
sity of his death, or to enter into fellowship with his suf- 
ferings. But the Father was pleased to give him a brief 
hour of conference with some old friends before endur- 
ing his agony; such ‘riends as could enter deeply into 
the mystery of “the sufferings of Christ and the glory 
that should follow.’’ A room from the “many man- 
sions” was let down upon the mountain top, and Jesus 
was entertained fora little while with some old com- 
panions in glory. Moses, “an old disciple,” was there— 
one who had known sore trials, and endured bitter con- 
tradiction of sinners against himself, and had died a 
hundred and twenty years of age. Elias, too, was there, 
“an old disciple,” indeed, since he had never tasted 
death, but had been translated, and thus lived on con- 
tinuously in his glorified body. He also had drunk the 
bitter cup of trial and persecution, so that once he had 
sunk down under the juniper tree and requested that he 
might die, saying, “It is enough; now, O Lord, take 
away my life.” And these two talked with him, and 
“spake of the decease which he should accomplish at 
Jerusalem.” How blessed and strengthening this inter- 
view before he suffered; it was the dear hospitality of 
his own home and his old friends proffered to him for a 
little while in a strange country in which he had nowhere 
to lay his head. 

And was not the hospitality of Mnason, the “old dis- 
ciple,” somewhat akin to this? “ Behold, I go bound in 
spirit unto Jerusalem, not knowing the things that shall 
befall me there,” said Paul in his farewell to the Ephe- 
sian elders. What things he anticipated is clear enough 
from his words: “Neither count I my life dear unto 
me that I might finish my course with joy.” “I know 
that ye all, among whom I have gone preaching the 
kingdom of God, shall see my face no more.” “I am 
ready not to be bound only, but also to die at Jerusalem 
for the name of the Lord Jesus.” 

And what did Mnason converse with Paul about on 
that first night which he spent in his home? May he 
not have talked with him of the decease which he 
expected to accomplish at Jerusalem? ‘Such an one 
as Paul the aged” knew how to give wise and affection- 
ate advice to Philemon. And who so well as an old 
disciple, one who had endured hardness as a good 
suldier of Jesus Christ, and had had his heart softened 
by that very hardness, could now comfort and counsel 





the apostle? But here we can only conjecture. Let 
us presume that when, a few days later, “all Jerusalem 
was in an uproar” against Paul, and “the people went 
about to kill him,” the apostle had been much strength- 
ened to endure his trial by the prayers and companion- 
ship of old Mnason. 

Bunyan, who has gathered so many beautiful things 
of Scripture into his immortal allegory, has given us an 
imaginative glimpse into this house of hospitality. 
“The town of Vanity, where Vanity Fair is kept,” is 
entered by a band of Pilgrims. Greatheart said, “I 
have, as you may understand, often been a conductor of 
pilgrims through this town; now I am acquainted with 
one Mr. Mnason, a Cyprusian by birth, and an old dis- 
ciple, at whose house we may lodge. If you think good, 
we will turn in there.” Then Mr. Greatheart “led the 
way to the old man’s house. So thither they came; and 
he called at the door, and the old man within knew his 
tongue as soon as ever he heard it. So he opened, and 
they all came in.” ‘Then there was much refreshing 
converse between them till the hour of retiring came. 
Then Mr. Mnason “ had them to their respective places, 
and also showed them a very fair dining-room where 
they might be and sup together until the time should 
come to go to rest.” 

Look to it, O reader, that that “very fair dining- 
room” be kept open in your house. If there be those 
in the world to-day who are strangers and sojourners, 
content simply with the pilgrim’s portion, food and 
raiment, till they reach that land that is very far off, and 
see the King in his beauty, be sure that such will be 
blessed guests, if you will ask them to tarry with you for 
a night. They will refresh your hearts with “good 
news from a far country.” One whose “ citizenship is 
in heaven,” can tell you much that will be wise and 
profitable for you to hear, if perchance you have settled 
down into worldly conformity and love of ease or wealth 
and pleasure. Born from above, and “mindful of that 
country from whence they came out,” they can help you 
to attain that most diflicult secret of setting the affec- 
tions on things above. This is the rich return of true 
hospitality. “Be not forgetful to entertain strangers, 
for thereby some have entertained angels unawares.” 
May it be our joy to open our doors and hearts to many 
such, and in much heavenly discourse with them to 
“sup together until the time shall come to go fo rest.” 





WORK. 
BY MRS. M. F. BUTTS. 


I did not know thee once; thou wert to me 

A cruel master, setting metes and bounds, 

And hedging me from the sweet pleasure grounds, 
Set thick with flowers, where I would fain be free. 
Among the roses then I did not see, 

With childish eyes, the thorns that since I’ve found; 

I heard no discord in the music’s sound; 

And fancied life a day of Jubilee. 
Now to thy gates I turn for all my peace, 

Shut safely in with thee, stern, trusty friend, 

I would not wander till my days shall end ; 
And earthly work and earthly sorrow cease, 

And when at last thy harness I unbind, 

Thee in the spirit home I hope to find. 





THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE VENI 
SANCTE SPIRITUS. 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


I had the pleasure of announcing, through the columns 
of The Sunday School Times (June 14, 1884), that I was 
in a way to establish Hermannus Contractus as the 
author of the famous Veni Sancte Spiritus, instead of 
Robert II., who has been usually taken as its true source. 
The argument was only tentative, as I gave it. I hesi- 
tated to announce anything positive, but I think I made 
it clear that there was as much in favor of Hermannus 
as of Robert. 

The line of proof was simple enough. It consisted of 
these processes, or steps : 

1. That Durandus in his Rationale Divinorum Ofi- 
ciorum is the first person to ascribe the hymn to Robert 
II.; and that this ascription is made in a paragraph 
which I have personally verified from the original, and 
which is full of errors. 


2. That Trithemius and the German authorities who | 


(like Rambach) assign Robert as the undoubted com- 
poser of the Veni Sancte, have no better basis than 
Durandus’ statement; and that Trithemius is chargeable 
with prejudice besides. 

3. That Clichtoveus and Daniel and Du Meril are 
inclined to hold the matter in abeyance; while others 








have even made an effort to secure the hymn for Inno- 
cent III., but without success. 

4. That Hermanus Contractus was of the same period 
as Robert, and was a man of great ability and of a pure 
and lofty piety—a crippled sufferer at Reichenau, where 
he spent the greater part of his life as a monk, dying 
in 1054. To him several authorities concede the piece, 
namely: The historians of St. Gall and Reichenau, 
together with J. A. Fabricius (one of the most learned 
and careful of scholars). I have traced this history and 
their analogies and cognate arguments exhaustively, 
reaching the conclusion that Hermannus could and did 
write other and equally beautiful verses; but that 
Robert’s other work does not compare with the Veni 
Sancte. In short, that, on a close comparison of the two 
men and their writings, Hermannus outranks Robert. 

5. I left the final portion of my article incomplete. 
The fact was, that, with all this presumptive evidence, I 
had nothing positive. I therefore said that the proofs 
were “accumulating” in my hands, and that I, person- 
ally, firmly believed in Hermannus rather than Robert. 

Judge then of my surprise to find my inferences tak n 
as proof. They have apparently satisfied such excellent 
authorities as Professor F. M. Bird and the Rev. Charles 
L. Hutchins, and (if I do not mistake the hand of a recent 
reviewer) the Rev. Dr. L. W. Bacon also. Now this was 
more than I bargained for, and it has made me uncom- 
fortable—for I was willing to stand by the Rabanus 
Maurus authorship of the Veni Creator, and everybody 
now allows that argument to be sound—but the Veni 
Sancte still appeared dubious to me. 

I was at that time awaiting a development which did 
not come. I had requested a friend, who was in Switzer- 
land last summer, to examine for me certain manuscripts 
at St. Gall and Einsiedeln. I gave him the numbers, 
and told him where he would find them, and what to 
look into, But he was unable to effect anything, being 
detained at a distance by his business. Hence I was at 
my wits’ end. I felt sure that codices of St. Gall, 
Reichenau, and Eiusiedeln, of the eleventh century 
(named in my list, as I had secured them by a long search 
in the Astor Library), would contain the Veni Sancte, 
properly accredited to Hermannus. The date would 
settle everything, and the position of the manuscript 
would unalterably give this glorious hymn to the poor 
forgotten scholar. And yet my friend came home, and 
I did not obtain my proof. 

At length it occurred to me that I had another way 
of reaching the matter. I wanted to do it all as an 
American, and either on American soil or by American 
hands. SolI inquired through Roman Catholic chan- 
nels, and to my delight I discovered that the Very Rev. 
Otto Zardetti, D.D., the recent librarian of St. Gall, is 
now a resident of this country, having arrived within 
three years. Atthe present moment there lies before 
me his prompt and courteous reply to my letter, in 
which I enclosed the article printed in The Sunday 
School Times. I quote his words, for they give me the 
missing link in the chain of evidence. The story of 
Le Verrier and his shingle is just like this story of the 
Veni Sancte. Somebody else had to use the telescope, 
and, fortunately for American scholarship, I could ask a 
gentleman in America to point his tube toward what I 
knew was there. Dr. Zardetti says: “ Now to the manu- 
script to which you refer. I have before me the cata- 
logue of the manuscript of St. Gall’s library, out of 
which I také the following notes, which might give you 
at least some saiisfaction. ... I find that... the 
‘codices’ given under ‘Hermannus C.’ are all the same 
with those given in the other list of hymns under ‘ Veni 
S.,’ thus proving that this hymn was ascribed to 
‘Herm. C.’ The majority are of the eleventh century.” 
Then he gives me six manuscripts, in each of which 
the author and hymn are the same. The reverend 
father’s own critical opinion (which I value highly) is 
further given upon various points touched in my paper. 
He corrects me slightly, but not materially, about Inno- 
cent III. and Notker, and says that Hermannus was not 
“abbot,” but only a simple monk of Reichenau. Other- 
wise he endorses the facts and the argument, and adds, 
“There is scarcely any space for doubting his author- 
ship of the ‘ Veni S.,’ if we consider his character, devo- 
tion, etc.” 

I have consequently written to Notes and Queries 
(the English medium for all these discoveries), and 
have given a brief statement of these facts. It is due to 
The Sunday School Times, in whose columns the argu- 
ment was first stated, that the “ conclusion of the whole 
matter” should be also given. 

I confess that I rejoice not a little, in being able to 
show that the settling of these important authorship 


_has been performed without one line of foreign cor. 
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respondence, and by the works available to American 
scholarship here at home. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT'S QUESTIONS 
FROM THE DESK. 


BY JOHN B. SMITH. 





I. Why should he ask any ? 

1, In order to have a Sunday-school. The editor of 
The Sunday School Times has often made the point 
that a Sunday-school is impossible without a teachers’- 
meeting, reminding us that the mere fact that any num- 
ber of groups of Bible students use the same room and 
time for their meeting, and even sing and pray together, 
does not make such assemblage fill out any proper defi- 
nition of a Sunday-school. 

Neither can any very high and worthy ideal of a 
Sunday-school be realized unless these several groups 
of Bible-students for a time, during their session, lose 
somewhat of their separateness, and give themselves in 
their Bible study, as well as in their song and prayer, to 
be led by one mind, to be inspired by one thought, and 
to be moved by it to one purpose. 

2. In order that our Sunday-school may reach with 
its teachings each scholar each Sunday. Not all 
teachers have the same gift, or the same gift at all 
times, nor do all teachers exercise the gift that is in 
them. So it will often happen, unless there is a good 
desk review, that some scholars will go away from every 
session unfed of the word, and even feeling that there 
was no meat in it. The superintendent, by his desk 
questions, will aim to cause each scholar to see in con- 
nection with each lesson—and, if possible, to state—some 
lesson facts, some clear thought, some right feeling. 

These are two of many reasons for the superintendent’s 
desk-questions. 

Il. What should be their characteristics ? 

1. They should be expensive. What costs nothing is 
worth nothing, is a proverb which fits here. The super- 
intendent must carefully prepare, not only as to his line 
of thought, but as to the form and order of the questions 
by which he will make his thought the thought of the 
school. 

The unprepared speaker in continuous address is apt 
to be wandering and miss his aim; but how much more 
difficult and exacting of careful preparation is his task 
who undertakes not only to guide his own thought and 
utterance, but also the unpremeditated words of many 
others whom he asks to share with him the ear of his 
audience, that no words of his or theirs may hinder, but 
all help, the expression of his own thought. 

2. The questions should be rapid and multitudinous, 
—discharged almost in volleys, like musketry, to do exe- 
cution all along the line, rather than delivered at long 
intervals of time and space, like heavy ordnance. 

If possible, every scholar should be put on ‘the alert 
to join in the chorus of answers. Still the exercise 
should have great variety. The manner should be 
according to the character of the question, and in every 
exercise some questions should be deliberate, and occa- 
sionally a single question or two may well constitute the 





whole review. 


3. The whole exercise must be brief, say from three | 
to ten minutes, else in most cases the interest will flag, 
Fish must be | 
attracted, or they cannot be caught. | 

4. The questions should mostly be simple, that is, rela- 
ting to points all can understand, such as names of per- 
sons and places mentioned in the lesson, the f»-is stated | 
about them, the sentiments or precepts expressed, and | 
the results of conduct indicated, requiring rarely other | 
than short answers, but almost never for a simple yes | 
or no. 

5. The questions should be definite, that is, so framed | 
that no amount of ignorance or ingenuity can fairly give | 


any other answer than the one intended by the ques- | 
tioner. | 


This is a general truth about all teaching questions, | 
for so far as the questions are ambiguous, the teacher | 
surrenders his leadership; but the larger the class, and | 
the more limited the time, the more vital it is to cut 
off any possible misinterpretation of the question. Then, | 
too, concert in answering is impossible, unless many | 
scholars perceive at once both the thought and the form | 
of the answer desired. | 

6. Finally, the questions should be progressive, not | 
leading nowhere, as into a blind alley, nor leading into | 
confusion and perplexity, but out into the light, the King’s | 
highway, the way of holiness. Any Scripture, all Scrip- 
ture, can be wrested to the ruin of men. It is the office 
of the superintendent’s desk questions to call back the 


| said that if we attempted too much we would fail; and 
| really, Aunt Margaret, we girls are so wonderfully busy ; 
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misguided, to put things in right relations, to bring | 


something clear and healthful, something sweet and | 
precious, out of every lesson. 

Eacik lesson is a selected passage from God’s letter to 
each soul. Each lesson has in it bread for his hunger, 
water for his thirst. In each lesson God calls each 
scholar as really as he called Samuel, and says to each 
as really as he said it to Solomon: “Ask what I shall 
give thee.” To show the Father’s starving children this 
bread, the thirsty but blind Hagars this water, to ring 
into ears almost deaf this personal call, to lead stony 
and stupid hearts to make choice of highest wisdom,— 
this is the ultimate and never-to-be-forgotten end of the 
superintendeht’s desk questions. 

Only the Lord can give the needed wisdom. Let us 
ask him. 
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FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


THE HALF-HOUR CLUB OF HAPPY 
GIRLS. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 





“You see,” said Edith, “we started our club in answer 
toa challenge. Fan Ellsworth’s Uncle Herbert is very 
sarcastic, and very courtly, too; you wouldn’t suppose 
a person could be both at once; but those two words 
describe his manner and his way of talking exactly, and 
and then, besides, he’s oh, very, very rich! He told 
told Fan one day, that, if she would get the girls of her 
set to do a single sensible thing for the poor that was 
practical and business-like, he’d double whatever money 
they raised, and help them along, like—” ; 

Edith paused for a simile, and, not finding a better 
one, concluded her sentence with, “like everything.” 

“ But,” she added, “ Fan’s uncle said he was quite sure 
his money was safe, because the girls of to-day were so 
wholly different from their grandmothers. He did not 
wish to make comparisons, which he knew were always 
horrid ; still, he was afraid Fan’s friends were mostly of 
the butterfly order. 

“Fan came to school one morning early, and told us 
—there were Madge and Bessy, Clara, Susy, Violet, and 
myself—seven of us, Aunt Margaret. And we put our 
seven heads together, and after a good deal of planning, 
we resolved upon our club. We had been talking of 
getting into some sort of real religious work for quite a 
while; and Fan’s uncle knew it, for his wife, Fan’s Aunt 
Clorinda, was our Sunday-school teacher.” 

“ Edith,” said I, “ what started you in the beginning? 
what was your seed-thought, my dear?” 

The merry face took on a look of gravity, very sweet 
to behold, and with a change of tone, from lightness to 
earnestness, she repeated the verse which, I happened to 
know, was the class motto for the year: 

“For none of us liveth to himself, and no man dieth 
to himself. For whether we live, we live unto the Lord, 
and whether we die, we die unto the Lord; whether we 
live, therefore, or die, we are the Lord’s.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and Edith went on with 
her story. 


“Madge Hall proposed the half-hour notion. She 


you can never imagine how little time we have to call 
our own, between music and lessons, and all our en- 
gagements. 

“ We just thought it was lovely, and we pledged our- 
selves to spend five minutes every week-day, and ten 
minutes every Sunday, to making somebody happier, 
for Christ’s sake, and to give five cents a week as an 
offering. 

““We meet every Saturday afternoon, spend a half- 
hour in work for the poor, as our minimum, and two 
hours as our maximuin; and truly we are thankful every 
day that we are allowed to help those who are in distress, 
or to let some of our happiness overflow on those who 
have not so much. 

Edith did not want to enlarge on what the club had 
done; but I drew her out by a question or two. I 
wanted to ascertain what actual good such a little 
society of young girls, in solemn earnest every one, yet 
full of piay and life, could accomplish. 

“Well, aunty,” she said, “there was a girl in Miss 
H——’s class, next to ours in the Sunday-school, who 
looked very chilly and awfully poor. She was fairly blue 
and pinched, and Violet was sure she had never so much 
as touched flannel, let alone wearing it. We undertook 
to fit that girl out. What fun it was trying to get her 
measure,—for we wanted to help her delicately, and not 





load her with a feeling of obligation. It would be just 


dreadful for her to look at us all winter long, and think 
that we had dressed her from top to toe. 

“ For that is what we did, Aunt Margaret. We looked 
over our wardrobes, and found out what we could spare, 
and our mothers helped a little, and we turned and 
altered and trimmed till we had a complete outfit for 
Lucy Dean, all but shoes and a waterproof. Then Fan’s 
uncle’s money came in like a gilt of providence, and we 
bought her the thickest common-sense shoes we could 
find, Madge having discovered her number by lending 
her a pair of overshoes one day when it was snowing. 

“Christmas Eve, the basket, packed beautifully, was 
left at Lulu’s door by the expressman. And to this 
day she has never dreamed where it came from ; but she 
has grown plump, really plump, since she’s had warm, 
nice clothes like the rest of us, and her teacher has 
found her type-writing to do; and so she’s all right!” 

“Well, Edith,” I said, “I think you managed that 
affair like gentlewomen. But what is this I heard Ray 
Spenser suggesting about your doing something for the 
Shut-Ins, Pray, who are the Shut-Ins?” 

“Ts it possible that you don’t know!” said Edith in 
great surprise. “They are sufferers; invalids, aunty, 
unable to go out, and be active, like well people; and 
those who know of them, and are sorry for them, try to 
brighten their lives by sending them papers and letters 
and cards and flowers, or whatever else will break the 
monotony of their sick-rooms.” 

“But I thought Miss Ray had something even more 
direct than a letter, in her mind, when | heard her men- 
tion poor Charity Clark. You see Charity is an old 
friend of mine, dear. I have learned many lessons of 
thankfulness while sitting by her bed, thinking how 
light were my trials in comparison with hers.” 

“The club,” said Edith, “are going to Charity’s for a 
half-hour every Sunday afternoon, to sing to her. We 
shall take one thought at least from the Sunday-school 
lesson, and tell it to her, repeating the golden text; and 
then we will let her hear three or four sweet hymns, and 
so she'll have something pleasant to expect all the week.” 

“And the best of it for you will be, that you will 
acquire a habit of going simply, brightly, and naturally, 
on errands of love, learning that sweetest work of wo- 
men, how to minister to the Lord’s dear ones,” 

“There’s a crippled boy in a hospital for sick «hil- 
dren,” Edith went on, as I ceased speaking. “B= 
Elisworth knew about him, for her mother is one of and 
managers. She and Susy Parks went to see him ‘one 
morning, and they said his face was so drawn and sad, 
and he looked as if he had never laughed in his life. 
Clara Ambler said: ‘Wouldn't it be a good idea to 
make him a scrap-book full of the funniest pictures and 
jingles, so that he couldn’t help smiling when he looked 
over the gay pages?’ And Aunt Clorinda gave us a hint 
that a scrap-book partially filled with a lot of pictures, a 
bottle of mucilage, and a brush, would be the very thing, 
because then, on his good days, he eould enjoy pasting 
pictures for himself. 

“You know how one thing always leads to another. 
We all went to the hospital one Saturday, and every one 
of us found her special child; and now when we go there 
we read, or we tell a story, or we help dress a doll, or 
we do something entertaining for the darlings, and the 
nurses say we are really doing a great deal of good to 
their patients.” 

Edith’s brown eyes grew dark and wistful as she 
looked soberly into the fire. The responsibility of 
spending a rather large sum of money was weighing 
upon her mind, for Fan’s uncle, delighted with the girls 
and their systematic proceedings, had been very liberal 
indeed, making them his almoners., 

Once the club had been deceived. Who that has 
endeavored to mitigate the world’s pain, by ever so lit- 
tle, has not had that experience? It should make us 
careful, not skeptical; shrewd, but not hard-hearted. 


“Such a lovely Italian child, Aunt Margaret, with 
clouds of dusky hair, great melting eyes, and a mouth 
made for kisses. She was a picture fora painter ; might 
have stepped out of a frame. And she turned out such 
a piece of deception, a little professional beggar, and, we 
fear,athief. Any way, we did some good even there, for 
her parents were very bad, and the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children has taken little Made- 
leine in its charge. Bessy’s father said that we ought 
to get her away from her dreadful associates, and so he 
took the right steps for us.” 

““With God’s blessing, my love, there is no limit to 
what such a club of happy girls may not accomplish. 
So I hope you will not forget to pray for that. Prayer 
and pains are keys which unlock all doors. God will 
guide you, if you ask him, into the very best way of 
spending the money, which you hold in trust for him.” 
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the last journey of his Master to Jerusalem? Jesus, as 
he was going up, declares to his disciples how he should 
be “betrayed unto the chief priests and unto the 
scribes,” and how they should “deliver him to the Gen- 
tiles to mock and to scourge and to crucify him.” 

Paul, as he was going up, heard Agabus saying, 
“Thus saith the Holy Ghost, So shall the Jews at Jeru- 
salem bind the man that owneth this girdle, and shall 
deliver him into the hands of the Gentiles.” 

At the first mention of his coming death by our Lord, 
Peter violently resisted him: “ Be it far from thee, Lord; 
this shall not be unto thee.” And so likewise the 
brethren of Paul “ besought him not to go up to Jerusa- 
lem.” But as our Lord, “ when the time was come that 
he should be received up, set his face steadfastly to go 
to Jerusalem,” so did his apostle when his brethren 
would dissuade him. “What mean ye to weep and 
to break my heart? For I am ready not to be bound 
only, but also to die at Jerusalem for the name of the 
Lord Jesus.” And thus it only remained to utter the 
Gethsemane prayer: “The will of the Lord be done.” 

Clearly the apostle had reason enough to expect death 
in the city where his Lord was crucified. How precious 
now the shelter of a Christian home, and the comfort of 
an aged disciple! “Old men for counsel ”—especially 
when the ways of God are to be justified, and a hard 
path is to be trod. “When thou wast young,” said our 
Lord to Peter, “thou girdedst thyself and walkedst 
whither thou wouldest; but when thou shalt be old, 
another shall gird thee and carry thee whither thou 
wouldest not.” Young disciples like to choose their 
own service, and to go their own way, and to do their 
own will; old disciples gladly stretch forth their hands 
to the Lord that he may gird them, and lay on them 
their cross and appoint them their service. The aged 
brethren, therefore, are our best counsellors when we are 
called to pass through deep trials. So it was that our 
blessed Lord was permitted to have a conference with 
those elder saints from glory before entering into his 
passion. When he had opened the subject of his 
approaching sufferings to his younger brethren, not one 
of them could enter into his thought. Peter had 
repelled the suggestion of his approaching crucifixion, 
and to his words, “A little while and ye shall not see 
me,” his disciples only answered, “ What is this that he 
saith, ‘A little while’? We know not what he saith.” 
Thus were they utterly unable to comprehend the neces- 
sity of his death, or to enter into fellowship with his suf- 
ferings. But the Father was pleased to give him a brief 
hour of conference with some old friends before endur- 
ing his agony; such triends as could enter deeply into 
the mystery of “the sufferings of Christ and the glory 
that should follow.” A room from the “many man- 
sions” was let down upon the mountain top, and Jesus 
was entertained fora little while with some old com- 
panions in glory. Moses, “an old disciple,” was there— 
one who had known sore trials, and endured bitter con- 
tradiction of sinners against himself, and had died a 
hundred and twenty years of age. Elias, too, was there, 
“an old disciple,” indeed, since he had never tasted 
death, but had been translated, and thus lived on con- 
tinuously in his glorified body. He also had drunk the 
bitter cup of trial and persecution, so that once he had 
sunk down under the juniper tree and requested that he 
might die, saying, “It is enough; now, O Lord, take 
away my life.’ And these two talked with him, and 
“spake of the decease which he should accomplish at 
Jerusalem.”’ How blessed and strengthening this inter- 
view before he suffered; it was the dear hospitality of 
his own home and his old friends proffered to him for a 
little while in a strange country in which he had nowhere 
to lay his head. 

And was not the hospitality of Mnason, the “old dis- 
ciple,” somewhat akin to this? “ Behold, I go bound in 
spirit unto Jerusalem, not knowing the things that shall 
befall me there,” said Paul in his farewell to the Ephe- 
sian elders. What things he anticipated is clear enough 
from his words: “Neither count I my life dear unto 
me that I might finish my course with joy.” “I know 
that ye all, among whom I have gone preaching the 
kingdom of God, shall see my face no more.” “I am 
ready not to be bound only, but also to die at Jerusalem 
for the name of the Lord Jesus.” 

And what did Mnason converse with Paul about on 
that first night which he spent in his home? May he 
not have talked with him of the decease which he 
expected to accomplish at Jerusaiem? ‘Such an one 
as Paul the aged” knew how to give wise and affection- 
ate advice to Philemon. And who so well asan old 
disciple, one who had endured hardness as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ, and had had his heart softened 





by that very hardness, could now comfort and counsel 


the apostle? But here we can only conjecture. Let 
us presume that when, a few days later, “all Jerusalem 
was in an uproar” against Paul, and “the people went 
about to kill him,” the apostle had been much strength- 
ened to endure his trial by the prayers and companion- 
ship of old Mnason. 

Bunyan, who has gathered so many beautiful things 
of Scripture into his immortal allegory, has given us an 
imaginative glimpse into this house of hospitality. 
“The town of Vanity, where Vanity Fair is kept,” is 
entered by a band of Pilgrims. Greatheart said, “I 
have, as you may understand, often been a conductor of 
pilgrims through this town; now I am acquainted with 
one Mr. Mnason, a Cyprusian by birth, and an old dis- 
ciple, at whose house we may lodge. If you think good, 
we will turn in there.” Then Mr. Greatheart “led the 
way to the old man’s house. So thither they came; and 
he called at the door, and the old man within knew his 
tongue as soon as ever he heard it. So he opened, and 
they all came in.” Then there was much refreshing 
converse between them till the hour of retiring came. 
Then Mr. Mnason “ had them to their respective places, 
and also showed them a very fair dining-room where 
they might be and sup together until the time should 
come to go to rest.” 

Look to it, O reader, that that “very fair dining- 
room” be kept open in your house. If there be those 
in the world to-day who are strangers and sojourners, 
content simply with the pilgrim’s portion, food and 
raiment, till they reach that land that is very far off, and 
see the King in his beauty, be sure that such will be 
blessed guests, if you will ask them to tarry with you for 
a night. They will refresh your hearts with “good 
news from a far country.” One whose “citizenship is 
in heaven,” can tell you much that will be wise and 
profitable for you to hear, if perchance you have settled 
down into worldly conformity and love of ease or wealth 
and pleasure. Born from above, and “mindful of that 
country from whence they came out,” they can help you 
to attain that most diflicult secret of setting the affec- 
tions on things above. This is the rich return of true 
hospitality. ‘“ Be not forgetful to entertain strangers, 
for thereby some have entertained angels unawares.” 
May it be our joy to open our doors and hearts to many 
such, and in much heavenly discourse with them to 
“sup together until the time shall come to go fo rest.” 





WORK. 
BY MRS. M. F. BUTTS. 


I did not know thee once; thou wert to me 

A cruel master, setting metes and bounds, 

And hedging me from the sweet pleasure grounds, 
Set thick with flowers, where I would fain be free. 
Among the roses then I did not see, 

With childish eyes, the thorns that since I’ve found; 

I heard no discord in the music’s sound; 

And fancied life a day of Jubilee. 
Now to thy gates I turn for all my peace, 

Shut safely in with thee, stern, trusty friend, 

I would not wander till my days shall end ; 
And earthly work and earthly sorrow cease, 

And when at last thy harness I unbind, 

Thee in the spirit home I hope to find. 





THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE VENI 
SANCTE SPIRITUS. 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


I had the pleasure of announcing, through the columns 
of The Sunday School Times (June 14, 1884), that I was 
in a way to establish Hermannus Contractus as the 
author of the famous Veni Sancte Spiritus, instead of 
Robert II., who has been usually taken as its true source. 
The argument was only tentative, as I gave it. I hesi- 
tated to announce anything positive, but I think I made 
it clear that there was as much in favor of Hermannus 
as of Robert. 

The line of proof was simple enough. 
these processes, or steps : 

1. That Durandus in his Rationale Divinorum Ofi- 
ciorum is the first person to ascribe the hymn to Robert 
II.; and that this ascription is made in a paragraph 
which I have personally verified from the original, and 
which is full of errors. 

2. That Trithemius and the German authorities who 
(like Rambach) assign Robert as the undoubted com- 
poser of the Veni Sancte, have no better basis than 
Durandus’ statement; and that Trithemius is chargeable 
with prejudice besides. 

3. That Clichtoveus and Daniel and Du Meri! are 
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inclined to hold the matter in abeyance; while others | 


have even made an effort to secure the hymn for Inno- 
cent III., but without success. 

4, That Hermanus Contractus was of the same period 
as Robert, and was a man of great ability and of a pure 
and lofty piety—a crippled sufferer at Reichenau, where 
he spent the greater part of his life as a monk, dying 
in 1054, To him several authorities concede the piece, 
namely: The historians of St. Gall and Reichenau, 
together with J. A. Fabricius (one of the most learned 
and careful of scholars). I have traced this history and 
their analogies and cognate arguments exhaustively, 
reaching the conclusion that Hermannus could and did 
write other and equally beautiful verses; but that 
Robert’s other work does not compare with the Veni 
Sancte. In short, that, on a close comparison of the two 
men and their writings, Hermannus outranks Robert. 

5. I left the final portion of my article incomplete. 
The fact was, that, with all this presumptive evidence, I 
had nothing positive. I therefore said that the proofs 
were “accumulating” in my hands, and that I, person- 
ally, firmly believed in Hermannus rather than Robert. 

Judge then of my surprise to find my inferences tak n 
as proof. They have apparently satisfied such excellent 
authorities as Professor F. M. Bird and the Rev. Charles 
L. Hutchins, and (if I do not mistake the hand of a recent 
reviewer) the Rev. Dr. L. W. Bacon also. Now this was 
more than I bargained for, and it has made me uncom- 
fortable—for I was willing to stand by the Rabanus 
Maurus authorship of the Veni Creator, and everybody 
now allows that argument to be sound—but the Veni 
Sancte still appeared dubious to me. 

I was at that time awaiting a development which did 
not come. Ihad requested a friend, who was in Switzer- 
land last summer, to examine for me certain manuscripts 
at St. Gall and Einsiedeln. I gave him the numbers, 
and told him where he would find them, and what to 
look into, But he was unable to effect anything, being 
detained at a distance by his business. Hence I was at 
my wits’ end. I felt sure that codices of St. Gall, 
Reichenau, and Einsiedeln, of the eleventh century 
(named in my list, as I had secured them by a long search 
in the Astor Library), would contain the Veni Sancte, 
properly accredited to Hermannus. The date would 
settle everything, and the position of the manuscript 
would unalterably give this glorious hymn to the poor 
forgotten scholar. And yet my friend came home, and 
I did not obtain my proof. 

At length it occurred to me that I had another way 
of reaching the matter. I wanted to do it all as an 
American, and either on American soil or by American 
hands. SolI inquired through Roman Catholic chan- 
nels, and to my delight I discovered that the Very Rev. 
Otto Zardetti, D.D., the recent librarian of St. Gall, is 
now a resident of this country, having arrived within 
three years. Atthe present moment there lies before 
me his prompt and courteous reply to my letter, in 
which I enclosed the article printed in The Sunday 
School Times. I quote his words, for they give me the 
missing link in the chain of evidence. The story of 
Le Verrier and his shingle is just like this story of the 
Veni Sancte. Somebody else had to use the telescope, 
and, fortunately for American scholarship, I could ask a 
gentleman in America to point his tube toward what I 
knew was there. Dr. Zardetti says: ‘‘ Now to the manu- 
script to which you refer, I have before me the cata- 
logue of the manuscript of St. Gall’s library, out of 
which I také the following notes, which might give you 
at least some saiisfaction. ...1 find that... the 
‘codices’ given under ‘ Hermannus C.’ are all the same 
with those given in the other list of hymns under ‘ Veni 
S.,’ thus proving that this hymn was ascribed to 
‘Herm. ©.’ The majority are of the eleventh century.” 
Then he gives me six manuscripts, in each of which 
the author and hymn are the same. The reverend 
father’s own critical opinion (which I value highly) is 
further given upon various points touched in my paper. 
He corrects me slightly, but not materially, about Inno- 
cent III. and Notker, and says that Hermannus was not 
“abbot,” but only a simple monk of Reichenau, Other- 
wise he endorses the facts and the argument, and adds, 
“There is scarcely any space for doubting his author- 
ship of the ‘ Veni S.,’ if we consider his character, devo- 
tion, etc.” 

I have consequently written to Notes and Queries 
(the English medium for all these discoveries), and 
have given a brief statement of these facts. It is due to 
The Sunday School Times, in whose columns the argu- 
ment was first stated, that the “conclusion of the whole 
matter” should be also given. 

I confess that I rejoice not a little, in being able to 
show that the settling of these important authorship: 
has been performed without one line of foreign cor- 
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respondence, and by the works available to American 
scholarship here at home. 





THE SUPERINTENDENT'S QUESTIONS 
FROM THE DESK. 


BY JOHN B. SMITH. 


I. Why should he ask any ? 

1, In order to have a Sunday-school. The editor of 
The Sunday School Times has often made the point 
that a Sunday-school is impossible without a teachers’- 
meeting, reminding us that the mere fact that any num- 
ber of groups of Bible students use the same room and 
time for their meeting, and even sing and pray together, 
does not make such assemblage fill out any proper defi- 
nition of a Sunday-school. 

Neither can any very high and worthy ideal of a 
Sunday;school be realized unless these several groups 
of Bible-students for a time, during their session, lose 
somewhat of their separateness, and give themselves in 
their Bible study, as well as in their song and prayer, to 
be led by one mind, to be inspired by one thought, and 
to be moved by it to one purpose. 

2. In order that our Sunday-school may reach with 
its teachings each scholar each Sunday. Not all 
teachers have the same gift, or the same gift at all 
times, nor do all teachers exercise the gift that is in 
them. So it will often happen, unless there is a good 
desk review, that some scholars will go away from every 
session unfed of the word, and even feeling that there 
was no meat in it. The superintendent, by his desk 
questions, will aim to cause each scholar to see in con- 
nection with each lesson—and, if possible, tostate—some 
lesson facts, some clear thought, some right feeling. 

These are two of many reasons for the superintendent’s 
desk-questions. 

II. What should be their characteristics ? 

1. They should be expensive. What costs nothing is 
worth nothing, is a proverb which fits here. The super- 
intendent must carefully prepare, not only as to his line 
of thought, but as to the form and order of the questions 
by which he will make his thought the thought of the 
school. 

The unprepared speaker in continuous address is apt 
to be wandering and miss his aim; but how much more 
difficult and exacting of careful preparation is Ais task 
who undertakes not only to guide his own thought and 
utterance, but also the unpremeditated words of many 
others whom he asks to share with him the ear of his 
audience, that no words of his or theirs may hinder, but 
all help, the expression of his own thought. 

2. The questions should be rapid and multitudinous, 
—discharged almost in volleys, like musketry, to do exe- 
cution all along the line, rather than delivered at long 
intervals of time and space, like heavy ordnance. 

If possible, every scholar should be put on ‘the alert 
to join in the chorus of answers. Still the exercise 
should have great variety. The manner should be 
according to the character of the question, and in every 
exercise some questions should be deliberate, and occa- 


sionally a single question or two may well constitute the 
whole review. 





8. The whole exercise must be brief, say from three | 
to ten minutes, else in most cases the interest will flag, 
and the service become unprofitable. Fish must be 
attracted, or they cannot be caught. 

4. The questions should mostly be simple, that is, rela- 
ting to points all can understand, such as names of per- 
sons and places mentioned in the lesson, the facts stated 
about them, the sentiments or precepts expressed, and 
the results of conduct indicated, requiring rarely other | 


than short answers, but almost never for a simple yes | 
or no. 

5. The questions should be definite, that is, so framed 
that no amount of ignorance or ingenuity can fairly give 


any other answer than the one intended by the ques- | 
tioner. 
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This is a general truth about all teaching questions, | 
for so far as the questions are ambiguous, the teacher 
surrenders his leadership; but the larger the class, and | 
the more limited the time, the more vital it is to cut 
off any possible misinterpretation of the question. Then, | 
too, concert in answering is impossible, unless many | 
scholars perceive at once both the thought and the form | 
of the answer desired. 

6. Finally, the questions should be progressive, not | 
leading nowhere, as into a blind alley, nor leading into 
confusion and perplexity, but out into the light, the King’s | 
highway, the way of holiness. Any Scripture, all Scrip- 
ture, can be wrested to the ruin of men. It is the office 
of the superintendent’s desk questions to call back the 





misguided, to put things in right relations, to bring 
something clear and healthful, something sweet and 
precious, out of every lesson. 

Each lesson is a selected passage from God’s letter to 
each soul. Each lesson has in it bread for his hunger, 
water for his thirst. In each lesson God calls each 
scholar as really as he called Samuel, and says to each 
as really as he said it to Solomon: “Ask what I shall 
give thee.” To show the Father’s starving children this 
bread, the thirsty but blind Hagars this water, to ring 
into ears almost deaf this personal call, to lead stony 
and stupid hearts to make choice of highest wisdom,— 
this is the ultimate and never-to-be-forgotten end of the 
superintendeht’s desk questions. 

Only the Lord can give the needed wisdom. Let us 
ask him. 
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FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


THE HALF-HOUR CLUB OF HAPPY 
GIRLS. 


BY MARGARET E,. SANGSTER. 





“You see,” said Edith, “we started our clubin answer 
toa challenge. Fan Ellsworth’s Uncle Herbert is very 
sarcastic, and very courtly, too; you wouldn’t suppose 
a person could be both at once; but those two words 
describe his manner and his way of talking exactly, and 
and then, besides, he’s oh, very, very rich! He told 
told Fan one day, that, if she would get the girls of her 
set to do a single sensible thing for the poor that was 
practical and business-like, he’d double whatever money 
they raised, and help them along, like—” ; 

Edith paused for a simile, and, not finding a better 
one, concluded her sentence with, “like everything.” 

“ But,” she added, “ Fan’s uncle said he was quite sure 
his money was safe, because the girls of to-day were so 
wholly different from their grandmothers. He did not 
wish to make comparisons, which he knew were always 
horrid ; still, he was afraid Fan’s friends were mostly of 
the butterfly order. 

“Fan came to school one morning early, and told us 
—there were Madge and Bessy, Clara, Susy, Violet, and 
myself—seven of us, Aunt Margaret. And we put our 
seven heads together, and after a good deal of planning, 
we resolved upon our club. We had been talking of 
getting into some sort of real religious work for quite a 
while; and Fan’s uncle knew it, for his wife, Fan’s Aunt 
Clorinda, was our Sunday-school teacher.” 

“ Edith,” said I, “ what started you in the beginning? 
what was your seed-thought, my dear?” 

The merry face took on a look of gravity, very sweet 
to behold, and with a change of tone, from lightness to 
earnestness, she repeated the verse which, I happened to 
know, was the class motto for the year: 

“ For none of us liveth to himself, and no man dieth 
to himself. For whether we live, we live unto the Lord, 
and whether we die, we die unto the Lord; whether we 
live, therefore, or die, we are the Lord’s.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and Edith went on with 
her story. 

“Madge Hall proposed the half-hour notion. She 
said that if we attempted too much we would fail; and 
really, Aunt Margaret, we girls are so wonderfu!ly busy ; 
you can never imagine how little time we have to call 
our own, between music and lessons, and all our en- 
gagements. 

“We just thought it was lovely, and we pledged our- 
selves to spend five minutes every week-day, and ten 
minutes every Sunday, to making somebody happier, 


| for Christ’s sake, and to give five cents a week as an 


offering. 

““We meet every Saturday afternoon, spend a half- 
hour in work for the poor, as our minimum, and two 
hours as our maximum; and truly we are thankful every 
day that we are allowed to help those who are in distress, 
or to let some of our happiness overflow on those who 
have not so much. 

Edith did not want to enlarge on what the club had 
done; but I drew her out by a question or two. I 


wanted to ascertain what actual good such a little 


| society of young girls, in solemn earnest every one, yet 
| full of play and life, could accomplish. 


“Well, aunty,” she said, “there was a girl in Miss 
H——’s class, next to ours in the Sunday-school, who 
looked very chilly and awfully poor. She was fairly blue 
and pinched, and Violet was sure she had never so much 
as touched flannel, let alone wearing it. We undertook 
to fit that girl out. What fun it was trying to get her 
measure,—for we wanted to help her delicately, and not 
load her with a feeling of obligation. It would be just 





dreadful for her to look at us all winter long, and think 
that we had dressed her from top to toe. 

“ For that is what we did, Aunt Margaret. We looked 
over our wardrobes, and found out what we could spare, 
and our mothers helped a little, and we turned and 
altered and trimmed till we had a complete outfit for 
Lucy Dean, all but shoes and a waterproof. Then Fan’s 
uncle’s money came in like a gilt of providence, and we 
bought her the thickest common-sense shoes we could 
find, Madge having discovered her number by lending 
her a pair of overshoes one day when it was snowing. 

“Christmas Eve, the basket, packed beautifully, was 
left at Lulu’s door by the expressman. And to this 
day she has never dreamed where it came from; but she 
has grown plump, really plump, since she’s had warm, 
nice clothes like the rest of us, and her teacher has 
found her type-writing to do; and so she’s all right!” 

“Well, Edith,” I said, “I think you managed that 
affair like gentlewomen. But what is this I heard Ray 
Spenser suggesting about your doing something for the 
Shut-Ins, Pray, who are the Shut-Ins?” 

“Ts it possible that you don’t know!” said Edith in 
great surprise. “They are sufferers; invalids, aunty, 
unable to go out, and be active, like well people; and 
those who know of them, and are sorry for them, try to 
brighten their lives by sending them papers and letters 
and cards and flowers, or whatever else will break the 
monotony of their sick-rooms.” 

“But I thought Miss Ray had something even more 
direct than a letter, in her mind, when | heard her men- 
tion poor Charity Clark. You see Charity is an old 
friend of mine, dear. I have learned many lessons of 
thankfulness while sitting by her bed, thinking how 
light were my trials in comparison with hers.” 

“The club,” said Edith, “ are going to Charity’s for a 
half-hour every Sunday afternoon, to sing to her. We 
shall take one thought at least from the Sunday-school 
lesson, and tell it to her, repeating the golden text ; and 
then we will let her hear three or four sweet hymns, and 
so she'll have something pleasant to expect all the week.” 

“And the best of it for you will be, that you will 
acquire a habit of going simply, brightly, and naturally, 
on errands of love, learning that sweetest work of wo- 
men, how to minister to the Lord’s dear ones,” 

“There’s a crippled boy in a hospital for sick ghil- 
dren,” Edith went on, as I ceased speaking. “ BeSy 
Elisworth knew about him, for her mother is one of the 
managers. She and Susy Parks went to see him ‘one 
morning, and they said his face was so drawn and sad, 
and he looked as if he had never laughed in his life. 
Clara Ambler said: ‘Wouldn't it be a good idea to 
make him a scrap-book full of the funniest pictures and 
jingles, so that he couldn’t help’smiling when he looked 
over the gay pages?’ And Aunt Clorinda gave us a hint 
that a scrap-book partially filled with a lot of pictures, a 
bottle of mucilage, and a brush, would be the very thing, 
because then, on his good days, he eould enjoy pasting 
pictures for himself. 

“You know how one thing always leads to another. 
We all went to the hospital one Saturday, and every one 
of us found her special child; and now when we go there 
we read, or we tell a story, or we help dress a doll, or 
we do something entertaining for the darlings, and the 
nurses say we are really doing a great deal of good to 
their patients.” 

Edith’s brown eyes grew dark and wistful as she 
looked soberly into the fire. The responsibility of 
spending a rather large sum of money was weighing 
upon her mind, for Fan’s uncle, delighted with the girls 
and their systematic proceedings, had been very liberal 
indeed, making them his almoners, 

Once the club had been deceived. Who that has 
endeavored to mitigate the world’s pain, by ever so lit- 
tle, has not had that experience? It should make us 
careful, not skeptical; shrewd, but not hard-hearted. 


“Such a lovely Italian child, Aunt Margaret, with 
clouds of dusky hair, great melting eyes, and a mouth 
made for kisses. She was a picture fora painter ; might 
have stepped out of a frame. And she turned out such 
a piece of deception, a little professional beggar, and, we 
fear,athief. Any way, we did some good even there, for 
her parents were very bad, and the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children has taken little Made- 
leine in its charge. Bessy’s father said that we ought 
to get her away from her dreadful associates, and so he 
took the right steps for us.” 

“With God’s blessing, my love, there is no limit to 
what such aclub of happy girls may not accomplish. 
So I hope you will not forget to pray for that. Prayer 
and pains are keys which unlock all doors. God will 
guide you, if you ask him, into the very best way of 
spending the money, which you bold in trust for him.” 
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2. its Sufferings to be Borne: 


Without ee E>. 119 : 157; Acta 5: 41, 42). 
Without turning k (Psa. 44: i7, 18; Luke 9: 62). 
With Loyny and trust (Luke 21: 16-19; 1 Pet. 4: 19). 
With faith in God yet «+ 23-26). 

With je er to God 

With forgiveness an to 
With rejoicings (Luke 6 : 


LESSON ANA LYSIS. 


I. SUFFERING ASSAULT, 
1. The Jews’ Instigation: 
The Jews from Asia... stirred up all the multitude (27). 


Like unto Ahab ... whom Jezebel his wife stirred up (1 Kings 21 : 25). 


: 1). 
ation Pa as 14; Matt. 5: 44). 
They stirred up the people, and the elders (Acts 6 : 12). 


; 1 Pet.4 







13). 
With blessing on the persecutors (Acts 7: 60; Rom. 12: 14). 
J . The Jews... stirred ~~ a persecution against Paul (Acts 13: 50). 
3 . January 4.—Panl at Troas... ...Acts 20: 2-16 | Jews of Thessalonica . . stirring up and troubling (Acts 17 : 13). 3. Its Compensations to be Found: 
2. January 11.—Paul at Miletus... ST | tee 5 A Tat de In the securing of eternal life (Luke 17 ; 33; John 12: 25). ; 
3. January 18.—Paul’s Farewell ...........0.0.:escsccossccoeseecenessesseees Acts 20; 23-33 | !. The Jews’ Accusation: In Christ's blessing (Matt. 11:6; Luke 6: 22). ie 
4. January 2%5.—Paul Going to Jerusalem.............s0.000+- Acts 21: 1-14 1. Of Irreverent Teaching. In the promise to those who suffer for Christ (2 Tim. 2: 12). 
5, February 1.—Paul at Jerusalem. ................ccccccccsceecesecceseceee Acts 21: 15-26 The man that teacheth... against the people, and the law, In that it cannot separate us from Christ (Rom. 8 : 35, 36). : 
6. February 8.—Paul Assailed.... Acts 21: 27-40 | and this place (28). 
: 7. February 15. 


Paul's Defense 


In the happiness of heaven (Rev. 3:5; 6: 13-15; 21: 4). 
Paul Before the Council xe 


z 


They have despised the law of the Lord (Amos 2: 4). 
8 February 22 


We found this man perverting our nation (Luke 23: 2). 





; i” 
fd 
Ceaseth not to speak words against this holy place (Actes: 13). LESSON SURROUNDINGS. a8 
t alliage , 2. Of Irreverent Acting. h S 

if anar Brought Greeks... and Wath defiled this holy place (28) When Paul came to Jerusalem, he found himself in the 

t Aral T , 

' LESSON V sg SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1885. Is this house ... become a den of robbers? (Jer. 7 : 11). presence of four distinct parties, each of which stood, poten- 

The heathen entered into her sanctuary (Lam. 1 : 10). ; . . ° f * ° 

TitLE: PAUL ASSAILED. Strangers are come into the sanctuaries of the Lord’s house (Jer. 51: 51). tially, in a different relation to himself. These parties were: 

' ; ath if My house .,. ye make it a den of robbers (Matt. a : 13). in the Christian Church (1) those who thoroughly under- 
' q LESSON TEXT. say o vesyiy's nse athe stood and approved of the apostle’s course among the Gen- : 
' (Acts 21: 27-40.) oon po? renege 4 jeer’ mo age scitt Daten (ante. 28 : 4). tiles. This party included James and the more enlightened " 
COMMON VERSION. | REVISED VERSION. Whosoever killeth you shall think that he offereth Servios (John | members of the Church at Jerusalem. (2) The Judaizing “F 

27. And when the seven days 27 And when the seven days aia 


Away... it is not fit that he should live (Acts 22: 22). 
were almost Put to death, I gave my vote against them (Acts 26 : 10). 


IV. The People’s Uproar: 


ended, the Jews were aliuost completed, the 
Jews from Asia, when they 
saw him in the temple, stirred 
up all the multitude, and laid 
hands on him, crying out, Men 
of Israel, help: This is the man, 
that teacheth all men every- 
where against the people, and 
the law, and this place: and 
moreover he brought Greeks 
also into the temple, and hath 


Christians, who formed a kind of aristocracy in the Church, 
looking down upon the Gentile converts, and keeping a jealous ~< 
watchfulness upon the course of Paul. It was to appease this 
hostile party within the Christian Church (Acts 21: 20-24) 
that Paul consented to make a public demonstration of his 
own conformity to Jewish customs. In the Jewish Church: 
(3) the Pharisees, who were bitterly enraged against Paul, 
as himself a renegade Pharisee, and a supposed opponent of 


which were of As‘ia, when they 
saw him in the temple, stirred 
up all the people, and laid hands 


on him, 
28. Crying out, Men of Is’ra-el, 


Tidings came... that all Jerusalem was in confusion (31). 
Herod was troubled, and all Jerusalem with him (Matt. 2: 3). 

All the city was stirred, saying, Who is this? (Matt. 21: 10), 

And the city was filled with the confusion (Acts 19 : 29). 


. When religion degenerates into a matter of rites and ceremonies, 
there is manifested very great zeal for forms, and very little zeal 

for truth. 

When the Jews planned to convict Paul of false teaching, they 


indulged in a great deal of falsehood that they might accomplish 
their object. 
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help: This is the man, that teach- | 
eth all men every where against | 
the people, and the law, and this | 
place: and further brought Greeks | 
also into the temple, and hath 
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polluted this holy place. 


29. (For they had seen before | 
with him in the city Troph‘i-mus | 
an I-phe’si-an, whom they sup- | 
posed that Paul had brought into | 


the temple.) 


30. And all the city was moved, | 
and the people ran together: and 
they took Paul, and drew him out 
of the temple: and forthwith the | 


doors were shut. 


31. And as they went about to | 
kill him, tidings came unto the | 
chief captain of the band, that | 
all Je-ru’sa-lem was in an uproar: | 

32, Who immediately took sol- | 32 


diers and centurions, and ran 
down unto them: and when they 
saw the chief captain and the sol- 
diers, they left beating of Paul. 
35. “hen the chief captain came 


nepiy and took him, and com-| 


manded him to be bound with 
two cwains; and demanded who 
he was, and what he had done. 
34, And some cried one thing, 
some another, among the multi- 
tude: and when he could not 
know the certainty for the tumult, 


he commanded him to be carried | 


into the castle. 

35. And when he came upon 
the stairs, so it was, that he was 
borne of the soldiers for the vio- 
lence of the people. 

36, For the multitude of the | 
people followed after, crying, 
Away with him. 

37. And as Paul was to be led 


into the castle, he said unto the | 
chief captain, May I speak unto | 


29 defiled this holy place. For 
they had before seen with him 
in the city Trophimus the 

| Ephesian, whom they supposed 

that Paul had brought into the 
| 30 temple. And all the city was 
moved, and the people ran 
together: and they laid hold 
on Paul, and dragged him out 
of the temple: and straight- 
| $1 way the doors were shut. And 
as they were seeking to kill 
him, tidings came up to the 
ichief captain of the “band, that 
all Jerusalem was in confu- 
sion. And forthwith he took 
soldiers and centurions, and 
ran down upon them: and 
they, when they saw the chief 
captain and the soldiers, left 

33 off beating Paul. Then the 
chief captain came near, and 
laid hold on him, and com- 
manded him to be bound with 
two chains; and inquired who 
he was, and what he had done. 

34 And some shouted one thing, 
some another, among the 
crowd: and when he could not 
know the certainty for the up- 
roar, he commanded him to be 

35 brought into the castle. And 
when he came upon the stairs, 
so it was, that he was borne of 
the soldiers for the violence of 

| 36 the crowd; for the multitude 

| of the people followed after, 
crying out, Away with him. 

37 And as Paul was about to be 
brought into the castle, he 
saith unto the chief captain, 





Judaism, but who might temporarily take sides with Paul, 
as a Pharisee, against (4) the Sadducees, who opposed the 
Pharisees on the authority of the non-Mosaic books of the 
Bible, the oral law, angelology and demonology, and the doc- 
trine of lastthings. The latter party was probably at first less 
violently hostile to Paul, until Paul’s appeal to the Pharisees 
made his condemnation a party question. 


- 


When the Jews merely “supposed” that Paul had brought Tro- 
phimus into the temple, they accused the apostle before the peo- 
ple without the least hint that they were basing their charge on 
a mere supposition. 

. When the people heard, they “ran together” without farther 
invitation. Meetings called for the worst purposes usually need 
the least advertising. 

. When Paul was dragged out, the doors were shut. The murder- 
ous, epee Snes | Jews Magri ae ~ so that some microscopic It was to these 
temple ordinance might be polluted. : . VE 2 as 

: When the mob had beaten Paul, and attempted to kill him, the | two parties outside of the Christian Church, and probably to 
tidings speedily reached the police station that something was | 


: P icul 
the matter. The ancient’police officer seems not to have slept as the more zealously orthodox Phari party pares, 
serenely as the modern police officer does. that Paul’s arrest in the temple was due. 


* Gener of tab ekitieie hee, oe Se 4s| “The Jews from Asia,” who could not forgive Paul’s 
> 1 on era police forces to be so quick in learning | escape at Ephesus, may possibly have included some who 
journeyed in the same ship as Paul from Miletus to Patara, 
or from Patara to Tyre, on their way to Jerusalem. These 
would naturally be the first to recognize Paul, and to give 
the alarm to the Jews of Jerusalem. 
As a sufficiently full description of the temple is given in 
Critical Notes, that description need not be anticipated here. 
Dr. Woolsey’s description should be read in connection with 
the excellent “Plan of the Temple,” facing page 22 of 
Edersheim’s The Temple, its Ministry and Services, etc. It 
ought to be distinctly borne in mind, however, that our 
knowledge of the temple fails when we come to close 
details, since Josephus is not in all places consistent with 
himself, nor do his descriptions agree in details with the 
Talmudic portrayal of the temple. 


— 


a 


~~ 


Il. SUFFERING ARREST, 
1. The Apostie Rescued : 


They, when they saw... left off beating Paul (32). 
What mean ye that ye beat my pare (Isa. 3: 15). 

Called the apostles unto them, they beat them (Acts 5 : 40). 
They all laid hold on Sosthenes .. . and beat him (Acts 18 : 17). 

Of the Jews five times received I forty stripes save one (2 Cor. 11 : 24). 
il. The Apostle Bound: 7 
The chief captain commanded him to be bound with two 
chains (33). 

Peter was sleeping between two,... bound with two chains (Acts 12: 6). 
The Holy Ghost testifieth . . . bonds and afflictions (Acts 20 ; 23). 

Of Israel I am bound with this chain (Acts 28 ; 20). 

I am an ambassador in chains (Eph. 6 : 20). 


lll. The Apostle Imprisoned : 
He commanded him to be brought into the castle (34). 


Herod ... added ... that he shut up John in prison (Luke 3: 19, 20). 

He cast them into prison, —— the jailor (Acts 16 : 23). 

Commanded the soldiers to... bring him into the castle (Acts 23: 10). 

IV. The Apostle Threatened: 

People followed after, crying out, Away with him (36). 

Cried out all together, saying, Away with this man (Luke 23 : 18). 

They ... cried out, Away with him... Crucify him (John 19: 15), 

We are “made as the filth of the world ‘a Cor. 4: 13). 

1. One may wear chains, and still not be a felon or aslave. 

2. One may be compelled to wear chains, not to keep him from 
escaping, but to help him to escape. Thus Paul wore them. 

. One may enter prison-walls, and not be aconvict. Paul was never 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


Verse 27.—And when the seven days were almost completed : 
Literally, were about to be completed. The seven days refer 
to the fulfillment of the days of purification in verse 26. 


wn 


convicted of anything worse than of utter fearlessness in duty- | Pau] therefore was prevented from fulfilling the days.— The 
‘ thee? Who said, Canst thou) May I say something unto| 4 yn, be protected from two classes of enemies by their | Jews from Asia: That is, from the Roman province so called. 
bi speak Greek? thee? And he said, Dost thou mutual hatred of one another. Thus was Paul saved from the 
rt 38. Art not thou that E-gyp’tian, | 38 know Greek? Art thou not 
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which before these days madest 
an uproar, and leddest out into 
the wilderness four thousand 
men that were murderers? 


89. But Paul said, I am a man | 
which am a Jew of Tarsus, a city | 


in Ci-li'ci-a, a citizen of no mean 
city: and, I beseech thee, suffer 
me to speak unto the people. 

40. And when he had given him 
license, Paul stood on the stairs, 
and beckoned with the hand 
unto the people. And when there 
was made a great silence, he 
spake unto them in the Hebrew 
tongue, saying, 


then the Egyptian, which be- 
fore these days stirred up to 
sedition and led out inw the 
wilderness the four thousand 
39 men of the Assassins? But 
Paul said, I am a Jew, of Tar- 
sus in Cilicia, a citizen of no 
mean city: and I beseech thee, 
give me leave to speak unto 
40 the people. And when he had 
given him leave, Paul, stand- 
ing on the stairs, beckoned 
with the hand unto the peo- 
ple; and when there was 
made a great silence, he spake 








1Or, muivary triune Gr. chiliarch: 
cohort 


unto them in the Hebrew 
language, saying, 
and so throughout this book. Or, 





LESSON PLAN. 





hostile Jews by the indifferent Romans. 

. One may be hustled into safety by the very violence of the 
attacks upon him. Thus the mob crowded Paul, borne in the 
soldiers’ arms, within the castle. 

One and the same evilcry met the ears of the divine Master 
and of his great apostle—“ Away with him.” 


uo 


Sometimes we find the Jews spoken of, where we could expect 
Jews without the article, or certain Jews The cause of this 
usage, as we have said before, seems to be that the predomi- 
nant spirit being hostile to Christ, what belonged to this spirit 
came to be spoken of as belonging to the Jews as such. 
The hostility to the apostle may have been, for some reason 
or other, more intense in Asiathan in Achaia, for instance, or 
in Macedonia. Compare Acts 19: 33, 34, where Alexander 
the Jew was put forward, perhaps to show that the Jews did 
not side with the Christians, and to denounce the Christians 
(1 Thess. 2: 14-16). Perhaps 2‘Timothy 1: 15 also may refer to 
Jews.— When they saw him in the temple, they stirred up the mul- 
titude. It is probable that he was at this very time engaged 
in the duty which he consented to assume of aiding the four 
Christian Jews in the execution of their vow by reporting 
to the priests, etc. He is said to have been in the temple, that 
is, in the holy place. Of this, Josephus says (Jewish War, 


III. SUFFERED TO SPEAK 

1. The Request To Speak: 

Give me leave to speak unto the people (39). 

So shall I have wherewith to answer him (Psa. 119 : 42). 
Ready always dag or answer to every man (1 Pet. 3: 15). 
If a man su ... let him glorify God (1 Pet. 4 : 16). 

il. The hiieal Granted: 


When he had given him leave, Paul... spake unto them (40). 

How hear we, every man in our own language? (Acts 2: 8.) 

Paul stood in the midst of the Areopagus, and said (Acts ]7 : 22), 

When the governor beckoned unto him to speak, Paul answered 
(Acts 24 : 10). 

1, After the world’s police forces do learn of a disturbance, they are 
prone to rush out and mistake the harmless, defenseless, unre- 

sisting apostle as the dangerous leader of four thousand blood- 

thirsty Assassins! 

2. After all, the apostle Paul is not as defenseless as he seems. He 
has all the resources of Christian bravery, and God is on his side. 


; V. 5, 2), that as one passed from the external parts of the ; 
$8. After he has been roughly treated by the foes of Christ, the true i =. : 
4) T Q i BS seisateds disciple of Christ stil shows no disposition to run away, but | temple to the holy place proper’ there wasa railing or para- é 
5 OPIC OF THE QUARTER: The Missionary and His Mission. remains to address the rabble. : . : i whhtn ‘ “ 
| Lesson T >: Suffering Viol for Christ 4. After a fully consecrated heart, nothing is more desirable in a pet three cubits high built along, in which pillars stood at y 
i 4ESSON LOPIC: Sultering Vierence ‘eo . Christian worker than a clear head and steady nerves. 
1. Suffering Assault, vs. 27-31. 5 
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Lesson OUTLINE: 2. Suffering Arrest, vs. 32-36. 
3. Suffered to Speak, vs. 37-40. 
GoLpEN Text: Jam ready not to be bound only, but also to 
die at Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus.—Acts 21: 13. 


Dairy Home REapines: 
M.—Acts 21: 27-40. Suffering 


T. —John 15: 18-27. Suffering violence for Christ foretold. 


W.—Matt. 10:1-23. Suffering 


T. —Mark 15: 1632. Christ suffering violence. 

F. —Acts 16: 16-34, Paul and Silas suffering violence. 
Suffering violence from Christ's example. 
8.-—Rev.2:1-41. Suffering vielemce fer Christ rewarded. 


$.—1 Pet, 4: 1-49, 


violence for Christ. 


violence in Christ's service. 


equal distances, on which notices were given, in Greek and 
Latin letters, that, beyond that space, persons of foreign 
birth (that is, such as were not Jews) must not go onward 
within the holy place. For the second sacred place was 
called holy. Outside, therefore, of the holy place proper, 
Gentiles might move about freely. Another passage of Jose- 
phus (Antiq. XV.11,5) is more explicit: “Such was the first 


. After Paul had done his duty, he let God take care of the conse- 


quences, and he evidently cared more for the safety of the cause 
than he did for his own security. 





LESSON BIBLE READING 


PERSECUTION, 
1. Its Coming Predicted: ° 
By the prophet Isaiah (Isa. 26 : 20). 
By the prophet Ezekiel (Ezek. 3: 25). 
By the prophet Daniel (Dan. 7 : 21). 
sy Christ to his disciples (Matt. 10 :-16-22; John 15: 20, 21), 
By Paul to the disciples in Asia Minor (Acts 14: 22), 
By Agabus unto Paul (Acts 21: 10, 11). 
By the Holy Ghost unto Paul (Acts 20: 23). 





1In the Greek “the second holy place,” hieron; that is, the second 


court of the temple, into which foreigners were not allowed to enter. 
By the “ hely place proper,” Dr. Wovlsey is not to be understood as 








meaning any part of the temple building proper, for which Josephus 
uses anether word, naos, the “ holy house” of Whiston’s translation. 
—Tux Eprros. 











By Paul unto all who live godly lives (2 Tim. 3 : 12). 
By Paul unic his fellow-workers (1 Thess. 3: 8). 
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enclosure, and a second, within, was not far off, accessible by 
a few steps and enclosed by a fence of stone, on which an 
inscription forbade a person of foreign birth to enter within 
upon pain of death.”—And laid hands on him, erying out, Men 
of Israel, help. These Jews were in the holy place when they 
drew a mob together. 

Verse 28.—Their cry was, This is the man that teacheth all 
men everywhere against the people and the law and this place. 
These Jews from Asia had, without doubt, formed a plot, and 
had been watching Paul. It is possible that they took hold 
of his having been seen with the four men, whom they might 
not have taken to be Jews. Hence they say he brought 
Greeks (that is, heathen Greeks) into the temple. But it is 
better to explain Greeks as an exaggeration, and that they 
had only one such person in their minds.—And hath defiled 
this holy place. Paul, as we have seen, could freely have 
invited his friends into a portion of the temple [enclosure]. 

Verse 29.—For they had before seen with him in the city Troph- 
imus the Ephesian, whom they supposed that Paul had brought 
into the temple (or holy place). Paul could not have been so 
far occupied by what he was called to do for the four men, 
but that a good part of his time could be spent elsewhere. 
Trophimus, his Christian friend and perhaps convert, was 
his companion from Troas onward. He may have been 
employed in the work of collecting gifts for the poor Jews. 
In the latest of the epistles—2 Timothy—written four or five 
years after this visit to Jerusalem, Paul speaks of him again 
as having been “left at Miletus sick.” It is interesting to 
notice how just, and even kind, Luke is in his account of these 
enraged men. They had seen Trophimus in the city with 
Paul, and thought, on hearing perhaps that Paul had been 
in the temple with strangers, that Trophimus was among 
them. Thus, like other malignant men, they put together 
two things which had no connection. 


Verse 30.—And all the city wus moved, and the people ran 
together (from without, from the porticoes and the other 
courts), and they laid hold on Paul and dragged him out of the 
temple, and straightway the doors were shut. They were dragging 
him is required by the tense and the situation. It does not 
appear that he was dragged out of the holy place, but only 
that they were in the act of doing, trying to do it, when 
some priests, who were entrusted with the police of the tem- 
ple, shut the doors to prevent men from rushing in. Crimes 
of blood had been perpetrated before this time within the 
temple; but it would seem that somehow the shutting of the 
doors delayed the act, and a natural explanation is that the 
fanaticism had not reached the point of defiling the temple 
by their own act, when Paul’s alleged defilement was the 
only fact against‘him. This caused aninterruption, and gave 
time to carry up the news to the Roman military com- 
mander. 

Verse 31.—And as they were seeking to kill him (went about, 
Authorized Version; that is, were engaged in the work of 
trying to kill him by beating him), tidings came up to the chief 
captain of the band that all Jerusalem was in confusion.— Tidings 
came up (came, Authorized Version, is due to mere careless- 
ness, or to the free translation of the Vulgate). The word 
translated tidings, which is found only here in the New Testa- 
ment, may be derived from the common word to say, or from 
the word to show, to make to appear. This latter is a com- 
mon word of Attic law denoting a showing, an information, 
and must be the word used in this place. The chief captain 
of the band. This is, perhaps, the best place to explain, as 
well as can be done in a few words, the arrangement made 
by the Romans, in which also Herod the Great led the way, 
for keeping the Jews at the temple and in the city under 
awe of the supreme power. Herod included in his plan for 
enlarging the temple a fortress which should be so joined to 
the great building as to command it, and prevent any risings, 
of which it should be the centre. This fortress or castle was 


built on to the temple wall upon the north and west sides, | 


and was so united to it that access to the western and north- 
ern porticoes or cloisters, from the several stories of the cas- 
tle, by stairs, furnished quick entrance into the temple itself. 
The name given by King Herod to this fortress was the 
Antonia or the Castle of Antony, so called after the noted 
Mark Antony. The space in this large structure was abun- 
dantly large enough to serve for the garrison which was 
statedly occupying it, and which was ordinarily a cohort, or 
the tenth part of a legion (which, when the legion was full, did 
not at this time much exceed from five hundred and twenty to 
six hundred men), commanded by six centurions and a chief, 
called by the Romans a tribunus militum, or military tribune, 
and by the Greeks a chiliarch, or “captain of a thousand,” 
which occurs in John 18: 12, and repeatedly in this and in 


the following chapters to the twenty-fifth. The chiliarch was | 


at this time Claudius Lysias. He is called in this verse the 
chiliarch of the band. The latter word is somewhat indefi- 
nite, as it can denote a cohort or a maniple (manipulus, Latin) 
which amounted, when full, to two hundred men, or two cen- 
turions’ command. 

Verse 32.—At once the officer in chief (the military 
tribune or chiliarch) went down with soldiers and centurions 
and put an end to the violent and deadly assault on Paul. 

Verse 33.—Then the chief capiain came near, and laid hold 


on him, and commanded him to be bound with two chains (so that 
a chain bound him by either arm to a soldier), and inquired 
who he was and what he had done. 


Verse 34.—The confusion of voices and of charges against 
him, which came from the crowd, was so great that the 
chiliarch, or military tribune, found he could learn nothing 
certain in such an uproar, and so he commanded him to be 
brought into the castle. 

Verses 35, 36.—The stairs by which he was to be taken up 
to the proper place in the castle, were in the temple itself.’ 
To these probably verse 37 refers. When they were in the 
act of leading Paul along up the stairs, the crowd pressed 
from behind with such fury that Paul was borne by the soldiers. 
—The stairs: Literally, the flight of ascending stairs.— For 
the multitude of the people followed after: And the upward push 
made it necessary for the soldiers to take him up on their 
shoulders, or in their arms.—Crying out, Away with him: That 
is, take him away from the living, or from the earth. - Com- 
pare, for the latter, 22: 22. 


Verse 37.—And as Paul was about to be brought into the 
castle, he saith unto the chief captain, May I say something unto 
thee? At the top of the flight of stairs they were outside of 
| the temple and in the castle. The word here used and trans- 
| lated castle is a formation of Macedonian times, used in the 
Septuagint for camp and army, and is found six times in 
chapters 21-23, in Hebrews twice, and once in the Apocalypse 
(20: 9). It answers here to our barracks, or stationary camp. 
—And he said, Dost thou know Greek: Literally, Dost thou 
know how to speak in Greek? 


Verse 38.—Art thou not then that (the) Egyptian who, before 
these days, stirred up to sedition and led out into the wilderness 
the four thousand men of the Assassins? The Egyptian was 
evidently an Egyptian Jew, but how the tribune came to 
confound him with Paul, is not so clear. Perhaps he con- 
cluded that only a man who was so much dreaded, and had 
committed so many crimes in and near the city, as that Jew 
from Egypt, could excite such a great commotion. The man 
is spoken of by Josephus in his Antiquities and his Jewish 
War. In the first passage (XX., 3 8, 6), Josephus says that 
“impostors and deceivers persuaded the multitude to follow 
them into the wilderness; for they said that they would show 
manifest wonders and signs which would take place according 
to the providence of God” (comp. Matt. 24: 26). Josephus 
continues thus: “And many, believing them, paid the 
penalty for their madness, for Felix brought them back and 
punished them. At this same time acertain man came from 
Egypt to Jerusalem, saying that he was a prophet, and 
advising them to go with him to the Mount of Olives, so 
called, which lies five stadia off from, and opposite to, the 
city; for he said that he would from thence show them how 
at his bidding the walls of Jerusalem would fall; through 
which he promised them that he would give them entrance 
into the city.” Then the historian adds that “ Felix attacked 
the man by troops from the city, and killed four hundred of 
his followers, taking two hundred also alive,” but that “the 
Egyptian himself escaped.’’—Before these days: Felix had 
been a good while in the procuratorship before Paul was sent 
to Cesarea (23: 33), se that these words seem to be fully 
justified —Art thou not then: The force of then is equivalent 
to as Thad supposed. But when he found that Paul could 
speak Greek, he found that he was in an error.— Led out into 
the wilderness: This seems to refer to the same event which 
has been spoken of. In the “Jewish War” (IL. 213, 5), 
Josephus says that the Egyptian gathered thirty thousand 
men, and with whom he intended to take Jerusalem— 
“having led them out of the wilderness to the Mount of 
Olives.” —Assassins: Revised Version; in Authorized Ver- 
sion, murderers. In the original, literally, men wearing a 
dagger (in Latin, sica) concealed under their garments. 


Verse 39.— But Paul said, Iam a Jew, of Tarsus in Citicia, 
a citizen of no mean city; and I beseech thee, give me leave to 
speak to the people. Tarsus: From the time of the Persians 
onward, Tarsus, now Tersoos, has been by no means an insig- 
nificant city, and had special honors in the Roman times 
from its taking the side of Cesar against Pompey. 





Verse 40.—Leave being granted by the military tribune, 
Paul stood on the stairs and made the usual downward move- 
ment with the hand, which called for silence before speaking 
(comp. Acts 19: 33; 13: 16; and especially 12: 17). He 
spake unto them in the Hebrew language (the Aramean Hebrew 
of the day): Paul was equally ready in Greek and Hebrew, 
but he spoke now as a Jew to Jews of Jerusalem principally. 
| This was doubtless a conciliatory step, but we find in the 
| address nothing but honesty; and, in fact, some things were 
said as to which a man of his tact and judgment must have 
known that they would be highly offensive to such an audi- 








1 The methods of communication between the Tower of Antonia, 
and the temple, are stated more fully by Edersheim; according to 
whom (Temple, p. 10) the Tower of Antonia communicated with the 
temple by “a subterranean passage into the temple itself, and also by 
cloisters and stairs descending into the northern and western porches 
of the Court of the Gentiles.” The Tower of Antonia, again, com- 
municated with the Castle of Antonia, by a double set of cloisters. 
By “the temple,” Dr. Woolsey is to be understood as meaning the 





whole sacred enclosure.—THE EDITOR. 








ence. He felt that he was testifying for Christ, not mainly 
trying to escape from: danger. 








“THEY SUPPOSED.” 
BY JOHN A. BROADUS, D.D., LL.D. 


Their accusation was that Paul brought Greeks into the 
temple. They had seen one Greek, namely, Trophimus the 
Ephesian, with him. in the city, and “they supposed” that 
he had brought him into the temple, and upon this supposi- 
tion as to one Greek they founded the accusation that he 
had brought in Greeks. What an amount of human nature 
exhibits itself in this simple story. There is more of human 
nature to be learned from the Bible than from any other 
book. We cannot understand the Bible without constantly 
taking human nature into the account. The prophets and 
apostles were men of like passions with ourselves, though 
guided by the Spirit of God into all truth. The enemies 
they encountered were emphatically human, and inspiration 
is responsible not for the propriety of what those enemies 
said or did, but only for the correctness of the record. 

Paul was in the temple, taking part in the ceremonies 
pertaining to a Nazarite vow. There were present many 
“ Jews from Asia,” that is, from the western part of what we 
call Asia Minor—the district of which Ephesus was the prin- 
cipal city. (This isthe uniform meaning of the term “ Asia” 
in the New Testament.) In Ephesus, Paul had labored 
three years with great effect, and was well known. So these 
Jews from Asia called loudly on the “ men of Israel” for 
help against this bad man, and quickly gathered a mob, 
Yet not only the accusation about defiling the temple, but all 
their accusations against the apostle, were founded upon mis- 
taken suppositions. 

1. They supposed that Paul was an enemy of his nation. 
He “teacheth all men everywhere against the people.” Yet 
there was not a Jew alive who loved his people more than 
this same Paul of Tarsus. He had wanted to preach the 
gospel among his own people; a peremptory command from 
the Lord Jesus made him a foreign missionary. Only a few 
months before this he had written to the Romans, that his 
heart’s desire and his supplication to God for the Jews was 
that they might be saved (Rom. 10:1). In the height of 
his passionate concern he almost wished to be anathema 
from Christ for his brethren’s sake (Rom. 9: 3). He looked 
forward with joy to the coming time when they will at last 
believe in their own Messiah, and “so all Israel shall be 
saved” (Rom. 11:26). But these Jews from Asia “ supposed” 
that he was teaching all men “ against the people,” because 


he taught that Gentiles might be Christians, Jjee*“¢- 


Messiah, without becoming Jews. , and 

2. They supposed that he was an enemy of the law.’ ne 
“teacheth all men every where against the people, and the law.” 
Now he did teach that Gentiles who became Christians need not 
observe the ceremonies of the law, though he, as a Jew, still 
observed them himself. And he did teach that the law by 
itself could never make a man holy, but would only make 
him painfully conscious of sinfulness, make him cry out, “O 
wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me? ” (Rom. 7: 
24.) But he also taught that through the mission of God’s 
Son and the power of God’s Spirit, the requirement of the 
law might be fulfilled in those who walk not after the flesh, but 
after the spirit (Rom. 8: 2-4). And so justification by faith in 
Christ did not make the law of none effect, but did “ establish 
the law” (Rom. 3: 31). And there were no Jews more 
convinced than this Paul, that “the law is holy, and the 
commandment holy, and righteous, and good” (Rom. 7 : 12). 
Yet these Jews from Asia supposed that he was teaching all 
men against the law. How grossly they misrepresented or 
utterly misunderstood him. 

3. They supposed that he was a defiler of the temple— 
“against the people, and the law, and this place.” They 
thought that his teachings tended to overthrow the author- 
ity and sanctity of the temple. In one sense this accusation 
was correct. Paul did teach, as his Master had done, that 
spiritual worship was independent of locality, for “God is « 
Spirit : and they that worship him must worship him in spirit 
and in truth” (John 4: 21-24). Christianity did tend to set 
aside all exclusive claims of the temple at Jerusalem as 
the place for Christian worship. Yet Paul himself as 
a Jew had just come again to the temple for the great feast 
of Pentecost, and was at that moment doing the temple the 
highest honor in his power, by arranging to provide offerings 
in connection with the Nazarite vow. Nay, he had brought 
some Gentile converts with him to the Holy City, who, no 
doubt, entered with hearty reverence into the court of the 
Gentiles, and worshiped with holy joy. But these malignant 


opposers would not stop to consider the real meaning of his - 


course of action, nor even to determine the real facts. They 
supposed that he had brought Trophimus and other Greeks 
also into the temple, that is, into the court of Israel, and had 
thus “defiled the holy place.” This last charge, which was 
utterly false, probably did more than all the others to excite 
Jewish fanaticism and gather the mob. 

But still further went the mistaken suppositions of that day. 

4. The chief captain supposed that Paul was a bad man, 
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Bo FRE 6 PRE BE Be caicivectcesvesccessecccctncrsssesscresveeess ceences Acts 2: 2-16 
2. January 11.—~ Parl at Miletia.... 2... ccce.ccsccceeesesecerssseeereescees ACU 201 17-27 
3. JANUATY 18.—Paul’s FATOWES,..cccccccccesesseccsccosseesersorcenseressoee Acts 20: 28-38 
4. January %.—Paul Going to Jerumalem............ccccccs cccesees Acta 21; 1-14 
5. February 1.—Paul at Jerusalem. ...............0cccseeseseeeseeceeseeees Acts 21; 15-26 
6. February 8.—Paul Assailed........ Acts 21: 27-40 
7 February 15.—Paul’e Defenge. ...........00..ccccccssscccovessccccsseceseosess Acts 22: 1-21 
8. February 22.—Paul Before the Counll................ccccesseeseeeeees Acts 23: 1-11 


LESSON VI., SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1885. 
Titty: PAUL ASSAILED. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Acts 21: 27-40.) 
COMMON VERSION. | REVISED VERSION. 
27. And when the seven days' 27 And when the seven days 
were almost ended, the Jews | were almost completed, the 
which were of As’ia, when they | Jews from Asia, when they 


saw him in the temple, stirred | saw him in the temple, stirred 
up all the people, and laid hands up all the multitude, and laid 
on him, 28 hands on him, crying out, Men 


28, Crying out, Men of Is’ra-el, 
he)p: This is the man, that teach- 
eth all men every where against 
the people, and the law, and this 
place: and further brought Greeks | 
also into the temple, and hath | 
poiiuted this holy place. 

29. (For they had seen before 
with hit in the city Troph’i-mus 
an i-phe’si-an, whom they sup- Ephesian, whom they supposed 
posed that Paul had brought into that Paul had brought into the 
the temple.) 30 temple. And all the city was 

30. And all the city was moved, moved, and the people ran 
and the people ran together: and together: and they laid hold 
they took Paul, and drew him out on Paul, and dragged him out 
of the temple: and forthwith the of the temple: and straight- 
doors were shut. 81 way the doors were shut. And 

31. And as they went about to as they were seeking to kill 
kill him, tidings came unto the him, tidings came up to the 
chief captain of the band, that ‘chief captain of the band, that 
all Je-ru’sa-lem was in an uproar: all Jerusalem was in confu- 

$2, Who immediately took sol- | 32 sion. And forthwith he took 
diers and centurions, and ran soldiers and centurions, and 
down unto them: and when they ran down upon them: and 
saw the chief captain and the sol- they, when they saw the chief 
diers, they left beating of Paul. captain and the soldiers, left 

33. “hen the chief captain came | 33 off beating Paul. Then the 
neasS and took him, and com- chief captain came near, and 
manded him to be bound with laid hold on him, and com- 
two cwains; and demanded who manded him to be bound with 
he was, and what he had done. two chains; and inquired who 

34. And some cried one thing, be was, and what he had done. 
some another, among the multi- | 34 And some shouted one thing, 
tude: and when he could not some another, among the 
know the certainty for the tumult, crowd: and when he could not 
he commanded him to be carried know the certainty for the up- 
into the castle. roar, he commanded him to be 

35. And when he came upon | 35 brought into the castle. And 
the stairs, so it was, that he was when he came upon the stairs, 
borne of the soldiers for the vio- 80 it was, that he was borne of 
lence of the people. the soldiers for the violence of 

86, For the multitude of the | 36 the crowd; for the multitude 
people followed after, crying, of the people followed after, 


of Israel, help: This is the man, 
that teacheth all men every- 
where against the people, and 
the law, and this place: and 
moreover he brought Greeks 
also into the temple, and hath 
| 29 defiled this holy place. For 
they had before seen with him 
in the city Trophimus the 





Away with him, | 


37. And as Paul was to be led | 37 


| 


into the castle, he said unto the | 
chief captain, May I speak unto 
thee? Who said, Canst thou | 
speak Greek? | 


38, Art not thou that E-gyp’tian, | 38 know Greek? 


which before these days madest 
an uproar, and leddest out into 
the wilderness four thousand 
men that were murderers? 

89. But Paul said, I am a man 
which am a Jew of Tar’sus, a city 
in Ci-li'ci-a, a citizen of no mean 
city: and, I beseech thee, suffer 
me to speak unto the people. 

40. And when he had given him 
license, Paul stood on the stairs, 
and beckoned with the hand 
unto the people. And when there 
was made a great silence, he 
spake unto them in the Hebrew 
tongue, saying, 








1Or, military tribune Gr. chiliarch: 
cohort 


crying out, Away with him. 
And as Paul was about to be 
brought into the castle, he 
saith unto the chief captain, 
May I say something unto 
thee? And he said, Dost thou 
Art thou not 
then the Egyptian, which be- 
fore these days stirred up to 
sedition and led out inw the 
wilderness the four thousand 


39 men of the Assassins? But 


Paul said, I am a Jew, of Tar- 
sus in Cilicia, a citizen of no 
mean city: and I beseech thee, 
give me leave to speak unto 


40 the people. And when he had 


given him leave, Paul, stand- 
ing on the stairs, beckoned 
with the hand unto the peo- 
ple; and when there was 
made a great silence, he spake 
unto them in the Hebrew 
language, saying, 

and so throughout this book. %Or, 





LESSON 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: T 





PLAN. 
he Missionary and Hig Mission. 


Lesson Toric: Suffering Violence for Christ. 


1. Sufferi 


ing Assault, vs. 27-31. 


Lesson OUTLINE: < 2. Suffering Arrest, vs. 32-36. 
3. Suffered to Speak, vs. 37-40. 


GoLpEN Text: Jam ready not to be bound only, but also to 


die at Jerusalem for the name of 


Dairy Home READINGS: 


the Lord Jesus.—Acts 21: 13. 


M.—Acts 21; 27-40. Suffering violence for Christ. 


T, —John 15: 18-27. Suffering 
W.— Matt. 10 : 1-23. 


violence for Christ foretold. 


Suffering violence in Christ's service. 


1. —-Mark 15: 16-32. Christ euffering violence. 

F.—Acts 16: 16-34. Paul and Silas suffering violence. 

8.—1 Pet. 4:149,. Suffering viotence from Christ's example. 
&.—Rev.2:141. Suffering vielence fer Christ rewarded. 
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LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, SUFFERING ASSAULT. 


1. The Jews’ instigation : 


The Jews from Asia... stirred up all the multitude (27). 


They stirred up the people, and the elders (Acts 6 : 12). 
The Jews. . . stirred up a persecution against Paul (Acts 13 : 50). 
Jews of Thessalonica . .. stirring up and troubling (Acts 17: 13). 


il. The Jews’ Accusation: 

1. Of Irreverent Teaching. 

The man that teacheth. 
and this place (28). 


They have despised the law of the Lord (Amos 2: 4). 

We found this man perverting our nation (Luke 23: 2). 

Ceaseth not to speak words against this holy place (Acts6 : 13). 
2. Of Irreverent Acting. ne 


Brought Greeks ... and hath defiled this holy place (28). 
Is this house .. . become a den of robbers? (Jer. 7 : 11). 
The heathen entered into her sanctuary (Lam, 1 : 10). 
Strangers are come into the sanctuaries of the Lord’s house (Jer. 51: 51). 
My house .,. ye make it a den of robbers (Matt. 21: 13), 


ill. The People’s Desire: 
As they were seeking to kill him (31). 


Took counsel together that they might... kill him (Matt. 26 : 4). 

Whosoever killeth you shall think that he offereth service (John 
16; 2), 

Away... it is not fit that he should live (Acts 22: 22). 

Put to death, I gave my vote against them (Acts 26 : 10). 


IV. The People’s Uproar; 
Tidings came... that all Jerusalem was in confusion (31). 
Hierod was troubled, and all Jerusalem with him (Matt. 2: 3). 


All the city was stirred, saying, Who is this? (Matt. 21: 10), 
And the city was filled with the confusion (Acts 19 : 29). 


. When religion degenerates into a matter of rites and ceremonies, 
— aaa aaacan very great zeal for forms, and very little zeal 
or truth. 

When the Jews planned to convict Paul of false teaching, the 

indulged in a great deal of falsehood that they might accomplis 

their my 

When the Jews merely “supposed” that Paul had brought Tro- 

phimus into the temple, they accused the apostle before the peo- 

ple without the least hint that they were basing their charge on 

a mere supposition. 

. When the people heard, they “ran together” without farther 
invitation. Meetings called for the worst purposes usually need 
the least advertising. 

5. When Paul was dragged out, the doors were shut. The murder- 
ous, blood-thirsty Jews were so afraid that some microscopic 
temple ordinance might be polluted. 

6. When the mob had beaten Paul, and attempted to kill him, the 
tidings speedily reached the police station that something was 

the matter, The ancient’police officer seems not to have slept as 
serenely as the modern police officer does. 

. When it is only a poor persecuted apostle, or street-preacher, or 
member of the Salvation Army, who is being assaulted, it is 
unusual for the world’s police forces to be so quick in learning 
of the disturbance. 


II, SUFFERING ARREST, 

1. The Apostle Rescued : 

They, when they saw... left off beating Puul (32). 

What mean ye that ye beat my people (Isa. 3: 15). 

Called the aposties unto them, they beat them (Acts 5: 40). 

They all laid hold on Sosthenes .. . and beat him (Acts 18 : 17). 

Of the Jews five times received I forty stripes save one (2 Cor. 11 : 24). 


il. The Apostle Bound: 


The chief captain commanded him to be bound with two 
chains (33). 


Peter was sleeping between two,... bound with two chains (Acts 12: 6). 
The Holy Ghost testifieth ... bonds and afflictions (Acts 20 : 23). 

Of Israel I am bound with this chain (Acts 28 ; 2U). 

I am an ambassador in chains (Eph. 6: 20), 


il. The Apostie Imprisoned : 
He commanded him to be brought into the castle (34). 


Herod ... added ... that he shut up John in prison (Luke 3: 19, 20). 
He cast them into prison, charging the jailor (Acts 16 : 23). 
Commanded the soldiers to... bring him into the castle (Acts 23: 10). 
IV. The Apostle Threatened: 

People followed after, crying out, Away with him (36). 

Cried out all together, saying, Away with this man (Luke 23 : 18). 

They ... cried out, Away with him... Crucify him (John 19: 15). 

We are made as the filth of the world (1 Cor. 4: 13). 

. One may wear chains, and still not be a felon or aslave. 

. One may be compelled to wear chains, not to keep him from 

escaping, but to help him to escape. Thus Paul wore them. 

One may enter prison-walls, and not bea convict. Paul was never 

yo gaat of anything worse than of utter fearlessness in duty- 

oing. 

4. One may be protected from two classes of enemies by their 
mutual hatred of one another. Thus was Paul saved from the 
hostile Jews by the indifferent Romans. 

5. One may be hustled into safety by the we violence of the 
attacks upon him. Thus the mob crowded Paul, borne in the 
soldiers’ arms, within the castle. 

€. One and the same evil cry met the ears of the divine Master 
and of his great apostle—‘ Away with him.” 


.. against the people, and the law, 


~ 
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III. SUFFERED TO SPEAK 


Il. The Request To Speak: 
Give me leave to speak unto the people (39). 


So shall I have wherewith to answer him (Psa. 119 : 42). 
Ready always to give answer to every man (1 Pet. 3: 15). 
If a man suffer... let him glorify God (1 Pet. 4: 16). 


i. The Request Granted: 
When he had given him leave, Paul... spake unto them (40). 


How hear we, every man in our own language? (Acts 2: 8.) 
Paul stood in the midst of the Areopagus, and said (Acts 17 : 22). 
When the governor beckoned unto him to speak, Paul answered 
(Acts 24: 10). 
1. After the world’s police forces do learn of a disturbance, they are 
prone to rush out and mistake the harmless, defenseless, unre- 
sisting apostle as the dangerous leader of four thousand blood- 
thirsty Assassins! 
. After all, the apostle Paul is not as defenseless as he seems. He 
has all the resources of Christian bravery, and God is on his side. 
3. After he has been roughly treated pha foes of Christ, the true 
disciple of Christ still shows no disposition to run away, but 
remains to address the rabble. 
. After a fully consecrated heart, nothing is more desirable in a 
Christian worker than a clear head and steady nerves. 
. After Paul had done his duty, he let God take care of the conse- 
quences, and he evidently cared more for the safety of the cause 
than he did for his own security. 


ia 
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LESSON BIBLE READING 


PERSECUTION, 
1. Its Coming Predicted: 7 
By the prophet Isaiah (Isa, 26 : 20). 

By the prophet Ezekiel (Ezek, 3 : 25). 

By the yg Daniel (Dan. 7 : 21). 

By Christ to his disciples (Matt. 10 :-16-22; John 15: 20, 21). 
By Paul to the disciples in Asia Minor (Acts 14; 22). 

By Agabus unto Paul (Acts 21: 10, 11). 

By the Holy Ghost unto Paul (Acts 20: 23). 





Like unto Ahab ... whom Jezebel his wife stirred up (1 Kings 21 : 25). 


2. its Sufferings to be Borne: 
Without flinching (Psa. 119 : 157; Acta 5: 41, 42). 
Without turning back (Psa. 44: 17, 18; Luke 9: 62). 
With —— and trust (Luke 21 : 16-19; 1 Pet. 4: 19). 
With faith in God (Heb. 11 : 23-26). 
With prayer to God (Psa. 7 : 1). 
With forgiveness and resignation (Jer. 26:14; Matt. 5: 44). 
With rejoicings (Luke 6: 23; 1 Pet. 4: 13). 
With blessing on the persecutors (Acts 7 : 60; Rom. 12: 14). 


3. Its Compensations to be Found: 


In the securing of eternal life (Luke 17 : 33; John 12: 25). 
In Christ's blessing (Matt. 11:6; Luke 6: 22). 

In the promise to those who suffer for Christ (2 Tim. 2: 12). 
In that it cannot separate us from Christ (Rom. 8 : 35, 36). 
In the happiness of heaven (Rev. 3:5; 6: 13-15; 21: 4). 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


When Paul came to Jerusalem, he found himself in the 
presence of four distinct parties, each of which stood, poten- 
tially, in a different relation to himself. These parties were: 
in the Christian Church (1) those who thoroughly under- 
stood and approved of the apostle’s course among the Gen- 
tiles. This party included James and the more enlightened 
members of the Church at Jerusalem. (2) The Judaizing 
Christians, who formed a kind of aristocracy in the Church, 
looking down upon the Gentile converts, and keeping a jealous 
watchfulness upon the course of Paul. It was to appease this 
hostile party within the Christian Church (Acts 21: 20-24) 
that Paul consented to make a public demonstration of his 
own conformity to Jewish customs. In the Jewish Church: 
(3) the Pharisees, who were bitterly enraged against Paul, 
as himself a renegade Pharisee, and a supposed opponent of 
Judaism, but who might temporarily take sides with Paul, 
as a Pharisee, against (4) the Sadducees, who opposed the 
Pharisees on the authority of the non-Mosaic books of the 
Bible, the oral law, angelology and demonology, and the doc- 
trine of lastthings. The latter party was probably at first less 
violently hostile to Paul, until Paul’s appeal to the Pharisees 
made his condemnation a party question. It was to these 
two parties outside of the Christian Church, and probably to 
the more zealously orthodox Pharisee party in particular, 
that Paul’s arrest in the temple was due. 

“The Jews from Asia,” who could not forgive Paul’s 

escape at Ephesus, may possibly have included some who 
journeyed in the same ship as Paul from Miletus to Patara, 
or from Patara to Tyre, on their way to Jerusalem. These 
would naturally be the first to recognize Paul, and to give 
the alarm to the Jews of Jerusalem. 
As a sufficiently full description of the temple is given in 
Critical Notes, that description need not be anticipated here. 
Dr. Woolsey’s description should be read in connection with 
the excellent “Plan of the Temple,” facing page 22 of 
Edersheim’s The Temple, its Ministry and Services, etc. It 
ought to be distinctly borne in mind, however, that our 
knowledge of the temple fails when we come to close 
details, since Josephus is not in all places consistent with 
himself, nor do his descriptions agree in details with the 
Talmudic portrayal of the temple. 








CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


Verse 27.—And when the seven days were almost completed : 
Literally, were about to be completed. The seven days refer 
to the fulfillment of the days of purification in verse 26, 
Paul therefore was prevented from fulfilling the days.— The 
Jews from Asia: That is, from the Roman province so called. 
Sometimes we find the Jews spoken of, where we could expect 
Jews without the article, or certain Jews The cause of this 
usage, as we have said before, seems to be that the predomi- 
nant spirit being hostile to Christ, what belonged to this spirit 
came to be spoken of as belonging to the Jews as such. 
The hostility to the apostle may have been, for some reason 
or other, more intense in Asiathan in Achaia, for instance, or 
in Macedonia. Compare Acts 19: 33, 34, where Alexander 
the Jew was put forward, perhaps to show that the Jews did 
not side with the Christians, and to denounce the Christians 
(1 Thess. 2: 14-16). Perhaps 2 Timothy 1: 15 also may refer to 
Jews.— When they saw him in the temple, they stirred up the mul- 
titude. It is probable that he was at this very time engaged 
in the duty which he consented to assume of aiding the four 
Christian Jews in the execution of their vow by reporting 
to the priests, etc. He is said to have been in the temple, that 
is, in the holy place. Of this, Josephus says (Jewish War, 
V. 5, 2), that as one passed from the external parts of the 
temple to the holy place proper’ there was a railing or para- 
pet three cubits high built along, in which pillars stood at 
equal distances, on which notices were given, in Greek and 
Latin letters, that, beyond that space, persons of foreign 
birth (that is, such as were not Jews) must not go onward 
within the holy place. For the second sacred place was 
called holy. Outside, therefore, of the holy place proper, 
Gentiles might move about freely. Another passage of Jose- 
phus (Antiq. XV.11,5) is more explicit: “Such was the first 


1 In the Greek “the second holy place,” hieron ; that is, the second 
court of the temple, into which foreigners were not allowed to enter. 
By the “ hely place proper,” Dr. Woulsey is not to be understood as 
meaning any part of the temple building proper, for which Josephus 





By Pau) unto all who live godly lives (2 Tim. 3 : 12). 
By Paul unio hia fellow-workers (1 Thess. 3: 8). 


uses anether word, naos, the “holy house” of Whiston’s translation. 
—Tux Eprros. 
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enclosure, and a second, within, was not far off, accessible by | on him, and commanded him to be bound with two chains (0 that 
a few steps and enclosed by a fence of stone, on which an | a chain bound him by either arm to a soldier), and inquired 
inscription forbade a person of foreign birth to enter within | who he was and what he had done. 


upon pain of death.”—And laid hands on him, erying out, Men 


of Israel, help. These Jews were in the holy place when they | him, which came from the crowd, was so great that the 
chiliarch, or military tribune, found he could learn nothing 
Verse 28.—Their cry was, This is the man that teacheth all | certain in such an uproar, and so he commanded him to be 
brought into the castle. 


drew a mob together. 


men everywhere against the people and the law and this place. 
These Jews from Asia had, without doubt, formed a plot, and 


had been watching Paul. It is possible that they took hold | ¢, the proper place in the castle, were in the temple itself.’ 
of his having been seen with the four men, whom they might | 7, these probably verse 37 refers. When they were in the 
'84" | act of leading Paul along up the stairs, the crowd pressed 
But it is | tom behind with such fury that Paul was borne by the soldiers. 
better to explain Greeks as an exaggeration, and that they | 7, giairs: Literally, the flight of ascending stairs.— For 
had only one such person in their minds.—And hath defiled | , multitude of the people followed after: And the upward push 
made it necessary for the soldiers to take him up on their 
shoulders, or in their arms.—Crying out, Away with him: That 

Verse 29.—For they had before seen with him in the city Troph- | is, take him away from the living, or from the earth. - Com- 
imus the Ephesian, whom they supposed that Paul had brought | pare, for the latter, 22: 22. 


not have taken to be Jews. Hence they say he brought 
Greeks (that is, heathen Greeks) into the temple. 


this holy place. Paul, as we have seen, could freely have 
invited his friends into a portion of the temple [enclosure]. 


into the temple (or holy place). Paul could not have been so 
far occupied by what he was called to do for the four men, 
but that a good part of his time could be spent elsewhere. 
Trophimus, his Christian friend and perhaps convert, was 
his companion from Troas onward. He may have been 
employed in the work of collecting gifts for the poor Jews. 
In the latest of the epistlese—2 Timothy—written four or five 
years after this visit to Jerusalem, Paul speaks of him again 
as having been “left at Miletus sick.” 


enraged men. They had seen Trophimus in the city with 
Paul, and thought, on hearing perhaps that Paul had been 
in the temple with strangers, that Trophimus was among 
them. Thus, like other malignant men, they put together 
two things which had no connection. 


Verse 30.—And all the city wus moved, and the people ran 
together (from without, from the porticoes and the other 
courts), and they laid hold on Paul and dragged him out of the 
temple, and straightway the doors were shut. They were dragging 
him is required by the tense and the situation. It does not 
appear that he was dragged out of the holy place, but only 
that they were in the act of doing, trying to do it, when 
some priests, who were entrusted with the police of the tem- 
ple, shut the doors to prevent men from rushing in. Crimes 
of blood had been perpetrated before this time within the 
temple; but it would seem that somehow the shutting of the 
doors delayed the act, and a natural explanation is that the 
fanaticism had not reached the point of defiling the temple 
by their own act, when Paul’s alleged defilement was the 
only fact against-him. This caused aninterruption, and gave 
time to carry up the news to the Roman military com- 
mander. 

Verse 31.—And as they were seeking to kill him (went about, 
Authorized Version; that is, were engaged in the work of 
trying to kill him by beating him), tidings came up to the chief 
captain of the band that all Jerusalem was in confusion.— Tidings 
came up (came, Authorized Version, is due to mere careless- 
ness, or to the free translation of the Vulgate). The word 
translated tidings, which is found only here in the New Testa- 
ment, may be derived from the common word fo say, or from 
the word to show, to make to appear. This latter is a com- 
mon word of Attic law denoting a showing, an information, 
and must be the word used in this place. The chief captain 
of the band. This is, perhaps, the best place to explain, as 
well as can be done in a few words, the arrangement made 
by the Romans, in which also Herod the Great led the way, 
for keeping the Jews at the temple and in the city under 
awe of the supreme power. Herod included in his plan for 
enlarging the temple a fortress which should be so joined to 
the great building as to command it, and prevent any risings, 
of which it should be the centre. This fortress or castle was 


built on to the temple wall upon the north and west sides, | 


and was so united to it that access to the western and north- 
ern porticoes or cloisters, from the several stories of the cas- 
tle, by stairs, furnished quick entrance into the temple itself. 
The name given by King Herod to this fortress was the 
Antonia or the Castle of Antony, so called after the noted 
Mark Antony. The space in this large structure was abun- 
dantly large enough to serve for the garrison which was 
statedly occupying it, and which was ordinarily a cohort, or 
the tenth part of a legion (which, when the legion was full, did 
not at this time much exceed from five hundred and twenty to 
six hundred men), commanded by six centurions and a chief, 


castle, he saith unto the chief captain, May I say something unto 


the temple and in the castle. The word here used and trans- 


h | ” It is tbat to| And he said, Dost thou know Greek: Literally, Dost thou 
notice how just, and even kind, Luke is in his account of these | | bow to speak in Greek? 


Verse 34.—The confusion of voices and of charges against 


Verses 35, 36.—The stairs by which he was to be taken up 


Verse 37.—And as Paul was about to be brought into the 
thee? At the top of the flight of stairs they were outside of 


lated castle is a formation of Macedonian times, used in the 
Septuagint for camp and army, and is found six times in 
chapters 21-23, in Hebrews twice, and once in the Apocalypse 
(20: 9). It answers here to our barracks, or stationary camp. 


Verse 38.—Art thou not then that (the) Egyptian who, before 
these days, stirred up to sedition and led out into the wilderness 
the four thousand men of the Assassins? The Egyptian was 
evidently an Egyptian Jew, but how the tribune came to 
confound him with Paul, is not so clear. Perhaps he con- 
cluded that only a man who was so much dreaded, and had 
committed so many crimes in and near the city, as that Jew 
from Egypt, could excite such a great commotion. The man 
is spoken of by Josephus in his Antiquities and his Jewish 
War. In the first passage (XX., 3 8, 6), Josephus says that 
“impostors and deceivers persuaded the multitude to follow 
them into the wilderness; for they said that they would show 
manifest wonders and signs which would take place according 
to the providence of God” (comp. Matt. 24: 26). Josephus 
continues thus: “And many, believing them, paid the 
penalty for their madness, for Felix brought them back and 
punished them. Atthis same time a certain man came from 
Egypt to Jerusalem, saying that he was a prophet, and 
advising them to go with him to the Mount of Olives, so 
called, which lies five stadia off from, and opposite to, the 
city; for he said that he would from thence show them how 
at his bidding the walls of Jerusalem would fall; through 
which he promised them that he would give them entrance 
into the city.” Then the historian adds that “ Felix attacked 
the man by troops from the city, and killed four hundred of 
his followers, taking two hundred also alive,” but that “the 
Egyptian himself escaped.’’—Before these days: Felix had 
been a good while in the procuratorship before Paul was sent 
to Cesarea (23: 33), so that these words seem to be fully 
justified.— Art thou not then: The force of then is equivalent 
to as Thad supposed. But when he found that Paul could 
speak Greek, he found that he was in an error.— Led out into 
the wilderness: This seems to refer to the same event which 
has been spoken of. In the “Jewish War” (IL, 313, 5), 
Josephus says that the Egyptian gathered thirty thousand 
men, and with whom he intended to take Jerusalem— 
“having led them out of the wilderness to the Mount of 
Olives.” —Assassins: Revised Version; in Authorized Ver- 
sion, murderers. In the original, literally, men wearing a 
dagger (in Latin, sica) concealed under their garments. 


Verse 39.— But Paul said, Iam a Jew, of Tarsus in Citicia, 
a citizen of no mean city; and I beseech thee, give me leave to 
speak to the people. Tarsus: From the time of the Persians 
onward, Tarsus, now Tersoos, has been by no means an insig- 
nificant city, and had special honors in the Roman times 
from its taking the side of Cesar against Pompey. 


Verse 40.—Leave being granted by the military tribune, 
Paul stood on the stairs and made the usual downward move- 
ment with the hand, which called for silence before speaking 
(comp. Acts 19: 33; 13: 16; and especially 12: 17). He 
spake unto them in the Hebrew language (the Aramean Hebrew 
of the day): Paul was equally ready in Greek and Hebrew, 





called by the Romans a tribunus militum, or military tribune, 
and by the Greeks a chiliarch, or “captain of a thousand,” | 
which occurs in John 18: 12, and repeatedly in this and in | 
the following chapters to the twenty-fifth. The chiliarch was 
at this time Claudius Lysias. He is called in this verse the 
chiliarch of the band. The latter word is somewhat indefi- | 
nite, as it can denote a cohort or a maniple (manipu/lus, Latin) 
which amounted, when full, to two hundred men, or two cen- 
turions’ command. 

Verse 32.—At once the officer in chief (the military 
tribune or chiliarch) went down with soldiers and centurions 
and put an end to the violent and deadly assault on Paul. 


but he spoke now as a Jew to Jews of Jerusalem principally. 
This was doubtless a conciliatory step, but we find in the 
address nothing but honesty; and, in fact, some things were 
said as to which a man of his tact and judgment must have 
known that they would be highly offensive to such an audi- 





1 The methods of communication between the Tower of Antonia, 
and the temple, are stated more fully by Edersheim; according to 
whom (Temple, p. 10) the Tower of Antonia communicated with the 
temple by “a subterranean passage into the temple itself, and also by 
cloisters and stairs descending into the northern and western porches 
of the Court of the Gentiles.” The Tower of Antonia, again, com- 
municated with the Castle of Antonia, by a double set of cloisters. 
By “the temple,” Dr. Woolsey is to be understood as meaning the 


ence. He felt that he was testifying for Christ, not mainly 
trying to escape from danger. 











“THEY SUPPOSED.” 
BY JOHN A. BROADUS, D.D., LL.D. 


Their accusation was that Paul brought Greeks into the 
temple. They had seen one Greek, namely, Trophimus the 
Ephesian, with him in the city, and “they supposed” that 
he had brought him into the temple, and upon this supposi- 
tion as to one Greek they founded the accusation that he 
had brought in Greeks. What an amount of human nature 
exhibits itself in this simple story. There is more of human 
nature to be learned from the Bible than from any other 
book. We cannot understand the Bible without constantly 
taking human nature into the account. The prophets and 
apostles were men of like passions with ourselves, though 
guided by the Spirit of God into all truth. The enemies 
they encountered were emphatically human, and inspiration 
is responsible not for the propriety of what those enemies 
said or did, but only for the correctness of the record. 

Paul was in the temple, taking part in the ceremonies 
pertaining to a Nazarite vow. There were present many 
“ Jews from Asia,” that is, from the western part of what we 
call Asia Minor—the district of which Ephesus was the prin- 
cipal city. (This is the uniform meaning of the term “ Asia” 
in the New Testament.) In Ephesus, Paul had labored 
three years with great effect, and was well known. So these 
Jews from Asia called loudly on the “ men of Israel” for 
help against this bad man, and quickly gathered a mob. 
Yet not only the accusation about defiling the temple, but all 
their accusations against the apostle, were founded upon mis- 
taken suppositions. 

1. They supposed that Paul was an enemy of his nation. 
He “teacheth all men everywhere against the people.” Yet 
there was not a Jew alive who loved his people more than 
this same Paul of Tarsus. He had wanted to preach the 
gospel among his own people; a peremptory command from 
the Lord Jesus made him a foreign missionary. Only a few 
months before this he had written to the Romans, that his 
heart’s desire and his supplication to God for the Jews was 
that they might be saved (Rom. 10:1). In the height of 
his passionate concern he almost wished to be anathema 
from Christ for his brethren’s sake (Rom. 9: 3). He looked 
forward with joy to the coming time when they will at last 
believe in their own Messiah, and “so all Israel shall be 
saved” (Rom. 11: 26). But these Jews from Asia “ supposed ” 
that he was teaching all men “ against the people,” because 
he taught that Gentiles might ‘be Christians, Sijects of- 
Messiah, without becoming Jews. 

2. They supposed that he was an enemy of the law. He 
“teacheth all men everywhere against the people, and the law.” 
Now he did teach that Gentiles who became Christians need not 
observe the ceremonies of the law, though he, as a Jew, still 
observed them himself. And he did teach that the law by 
itself could never make a man holy, but would only make 
him painfully conscious of sinfulness, make him ery out, “O 
wretched man that [ am! who shall deliver me? ” (Rom. 7: 
24.) But he also taught that through the mission of God’s 
Son and the power of God’s Spirit, the requirement of the 
law might be fulfilled in those who walk not after the flesh, but 
after the spirit (Rom. 8: 2-4). And so justification by faith in 
Christ did not make the law of none effect, but did “ establish 
the law” (Rom. 3: 31). And there were no Jews more 
convinced than this Paul, that “the law is holy, and the 
commandment holy, and righteous, and good” (Rom. 7: 12). 
Yet these Jews from Asia supposed that he was teaching all 
men against the law. How grossly they misrepresented or 
utterly misunderstood him. 

3. They supposed that he was a defiler of the temple— 
“against the people, and the law, and this place.” They 
thought that his teachings tended to overthrow the author- 
ity and sanctity of the temple. In one sense this accusation 
was correct. Paul did teach, as his Master had done, that 
spiritual worship was independent of locality, for “God is a 
Spirit: and they that worship him must worship him in spirit 
and in truth” (John 4: 21-24). Christianity did tend to set 
aside all exclusive claims of the temple at Jerusalem as 
the place for Christian worship. Yet Paul himself as 
a Jew had just come again to the temple for the great feast 
of Pentecost, and was at that moment doing the temple the 
highest honor in his power, by arranging to provide offerings 
in connection with the Nazarite vow. Nay, he had brought 
some Gentile converts with him to the Holy City, who, no 
doubt, entered with hearty reverence into the court of the 
Gentiles, and worshiped with holy joy. But these malignant 


course of action, nor even to determine the real facts. They 
supposed that he had brought Trophimus and other Greeks 
also into the temple, that is, into the court of Israel, and had 
thus “defiled the holy place.” This last charge, which was 
utterly false, probably did more than all the others to excite 
Jewish fanaticism and gather the mob. 

But still further went the mistaken suppositions of that day. 








Verse 33.—Then the chief capiain came near, and laid hold 


whole sacred enclosure.—THE EDITOR. 


4. The chief captain supposed that Paul was a bad mag, 
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because he was so hated by the populace. People ran together 

from the whole city, and all Jerusalem was in confusion. 

They dragged him out from the temple, and the pious priests 

quickly shut the doors of the holy courts, so as to wash their 

hands of the probable crime The struggling, shouting mob 
were seeking to kill him And when tidings reached the 
chief captain, who commanded the strong Roman garrison 
in the fortress of Antonia, which overlooked the temple 
courts, he “took soldiers and centurions,” that is, a large 
force, “and ran down upon them”—down from the high for- 
tress. The mob were “ beating Paul,” but left off when they 
saw the soldiers. Now it was quite right for the chief 
captain to deliver Paul from the mob. But notice that 
he “laid hold on him, and commanded him to be bound 
with two chains,” as a guilty and dangerous person He 
supposed that one so unpopular must be a very bad man. 
Yet how false the supposition was in this case. This 
was one of the best men living, who was wearing out his 
declining days in the most earnest efforts to do good to men 
and bring glory to God The rage of the populace was all 
produced by false accusations resting on mistaken supposi- 
tions, and stirring a blind fanaticism. How often good men 
have been thought bad, because hated by the crowd, let his- 
tory tell on many a sorrowful page. 

5. Yet again the chief captain made wrong supposition. 
When he inquired of the crowd who this was, and what he 
had done, there was such an uproar of replies that he could 
understand nothing, and commanded that the man should be 
brought into the fortress. The crowd closed around with 
violent struggling, the soldiers bore the chained prisoner in 
their arms up the stairs, and the hooting multitude followed, 
erying, “Away with him.” Seeing how excessively he was 
hated, the chief captain concluded, without asking the man 
a question, that this must be “the Egyptian” who had “led 
out into the wilderness four thousand men of the Assassins,” 
So he was surprised to find, when Paul accosted him, that he 
spoke Greek. The chief captain was a shrewd man, and 
doubtless this seemed to him a very sagacious conjecture, yet 
how utterly he was mistaken. Fle was no leader of assas- 
sins, but a man of peace, a teacher of truth and righteousness 
and benevolence; a great-hearted, warm-hearted lover of 
mankind. 

What a curious network of false suppositions completely 
surrounded the noble apostle as he was dragged by the mob, 
and borne by the soldiers, in a few troubled minutes, from 
the place of quiet worship up to the Roman prison. How 
often men do each other gross injustice, and sometimes griev- 
ous practical wrong, through mistaken suppositions as to 
fact, or pr ajudiced interprevations of their conduct or teaching. 

The heathen of that and the following times supposed that 
the Christians must be “ atheists,” because they did not wor- 
ship their vile deities. 

Many Romanists now suppose all Protestants to be “ infi- 
dels,” because they do not believe in transubstantiation, the 
worship of the Virgin Mary, the authority of the pope, etc. 
Our missionaries in Italy would think it even imprudent to 
call themselves Protestants, it is such a bad name. 

Many devout people suppose that all skeptics are grossly 
immoral, which is often an exaggeration, and sometimes ex- 
ceedingly unjust. 

Many good Christians suppose their fellow-Christians of 
some other persuasion to be stupid, or narrow or unchari- 
table, because of tenets or practices which, if appearing in 
themselves, could only proceed from such causes. Nothing 
is more common than for a Christian to misjudge his fellow- 
Christian by holding him responsible for what would have 
to be his own reason for pursuing a similar course. 

Many suppose those against whom they are prejudiced to 
be very unlovely, because they have never come near enough 
to know them. William Jay tells that walking one day in 
an English fog, he saw a huge and terrible monster approach- 
ing him ; coming nearer, it was a gigsatic and frightiul man ; 
nearer still, and it was his brother John. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


They .. . stirred up all the multitude, and laid hands on him 
(v. 27). It is comparatively easy to stir up the multitude on 
the wrong side. It is commonly easier to arouse a popular 
feeling against a man, by making charges, or by indulging in 
sneers, to his discredit, than it is to excite a popular interest 
in a man’s favor ; for with this world as it is, evil has a certain 
advantage over good, to begin with; on the priuciple that 
things go down easier than they ge up. And then, when the 
multitude is fairly set against the man, it is comparatively 
safe to-lay hands on him. Paul is dead; so are the “Jews 
from Asia” which stirred up the multitude against him 
But there are pastors, and superintendents, and teachers, and 
business men, and men in civil stations, and candidates for 
office, who are having the multitude stirred up against them 
—by men who call themselves Christians. Of course, you 
never had a part in anything of that sort; but there are per- 
sons who have. 
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posed,” and they wouldn’t wait to find out the facts. They 
were all wrong, but they acted as though there were no doubt 
aboutthe case. A large share of all the misrepresentation and 
all the injustice in the world comes from people “ suppos- 
ing” that this thing, or that thing, or the other thing, has 
been done, when a little honest inquiry would have shown 
the charge or the rumor to be baseless. We “suppose” that 
if one public official is dishonest, another one is ; that if there 
is an error in giving change to us, when we make a purchase, 
the dealer meant to cheat us; that if a friend fails to be as 
cordial as usual, he intends to give us a slight; that if a 
speaker or writer is inaccurate in any statement, he pur- 
posely lies; that if a man with a character for uprightness, 
or purity, or fairness, comes from any cause under suspicion, 
he is—“ no better than he should be.” Oh, the wrong which 
has been done by those who “ supposed” that somebody else 
had done wrong, and who acted on their supposition ! 

They were seeking to kill him (v. 31). There was no so com- 
mon answer to Paul’s preaching as a proposition to kill him. 
And that mode of meeting an argument—especially on reli- 
gious subjects—has always been popular. The first murder 
was prompted by religious bigotry. Various bodies of Chris- 
tians—Protestant as well as Romanist—have tried to kill off 
those who differed with them on points of theology. It 
would hardly be safe to-day to trust any religious denomina- 
tion with irresponsible and unlimited power over other 
denominations. The probability is, that there would be 
more or less of killing done; at all events, violence would 
not be unknown. But killing a man never answers his 
arguments; nor does it destroy the cause he represents— 
whether that cause be good or bad. Killing a man, or offer- 
ing him violence, for his religious opinions, is the poorest 
way of dealing with him, notwithstanding the venerable pre- 
cedents in its favor. 


Some shouted one thing, some another (v. 34). Unity of action 
does not always indicate unity of purpose. Men often work 
together when they have little in common. In a mob, there 
will be some who want to gain concessions from those in 
power; others who seek revenge for real or fancied injuries ; 
others, again, who would merely overthrow the established 
order of things; and yet others who look alone for opportu- 
ties of plunder. And this confusion of purpose is the weak- 
ness of amob. Men must have a common object of pursuit 
to be strong in a common effort. They must be united in 
heart, as well as in endeavor, to carry everything before 
them. 


Canst thou speak Greek? Art thou not then the Eoyptian? 
(vs. 37,38). These questions of the chief captain show how 
completely he was swayed by a baseless prejudice against 
Paul. He “supposed’’ that Paul was an Egyptian murderer 
instead of a cultivated Roman gentleman. Paul’s appear- 
ance and manners seemed to go for nothing. He did not 
look like an Egyptian, nor act like the leader of a band of 
murderers, but the chief captain took it for granted that he 
was just this and nothing less, nor more. If we are preju- 
diced against a man, we are likely to do him gross injustice; 
to misread his every look and act. It would be well if we 
were all as prompt as the chief captain to revise our opinions 
op the evidence of the suspected man’s words of Christian 
calmness and of evident culture and refinement. 


Tam... cilizenof no mean city (v.39). Paul was proud 
of his citizenship. He hada right to be. The good name of 
a man’s home reflects honor on himself. If atown has a bad 
name, it is to the discredit of every man whose home is there. 
Aud every man is more or less affected by, and has more or 
less of a share in shaping, the character of the community in 
which he lives. A keen eye sees at once a difference between 
citizens of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, St. 
Louis. Let us, then, feel our responsibility for the character 
of the community about us, and endeavor to make our own 
its best rather than its objectionable peculiarities, The dis- 
ciple of Jesus is “a citizen of no mean city,” his home is 
“the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem”—“s 
city which hath foundations, whose builder and maker is 
God.” He is a “ fellow-citizen with the saints, and of the 
household of God.” Let him see to it that he walks worthy 
of his high citizenship, that he reflects no dishonor on the 
city which he represents before men 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


“Paul Assailed;" or, Counting and Paying the Cost.—A 
ground-plan of the temple is absolutely necessary to make 
the events of this lesson clear to any scholar ‘The court in 
which Paul was assailed, and from which he was violently 
dragged, was the court of women, into which no Gentile 
might enter, under pain of death. They hurried the apostle 
from this court into the court of the Gentiles, and there began 
to beat and kick and maltreat him. Into this latter court 
the Romans pushed and then rescued Paul from the mur- 
derous mob. The crowd was so ravenous that the soldiers 
had actually to carry Paul on their shoulders to save him 





They supposed (vy. 29). They didn’t know, but “ they sup- 


from death. The stairs referred to in verse 35 led from the 


upper left-hand corner of this court into the castle of Antonia. 
From these stairs Paul made the defense contained in next 
Sunday’s lesson. Having made clear to the class the cause 
of the uproar and the intent of the mob, together with the 
gallant rescue by the Roman soldiery, let the teacher leave 
the lesson-text proper, and proceed to a more general dealing 
with the theme of Paul’s persecution. By the way, however, 
remind the scholars that just outside of the city Paul himself, 
twenty-six years before, had assisted at the murder of Stephen. 
Also call attention to the fact, that the believing Jews seem 
to have been pacified by Paul’s compromise (of the last les- 
son), and that the Jews who made this uproar were not 
believers. Now go on to: 


I. Counting the Cost,—All along his journey to Jerusalem 
Paul was conscious that his errand was taking him straight 
into the lion’s den. Said he: “Igo... not knowing the 
things that shall befall me there: save that the Holy Ghost 
witnesseth . . . that bonds and afflictions abide me” (Acts 
20: 22, 23). And again, “I am ready not to be bound only, 
but also to die at Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus” 
(Acts 21:13). Before ever he set foot in the holy city, he 
had counted the cost, and thus, when persecutions actually 
came, they found the apostle prepared. “ Forewarned is 
forearmed,” and the apostle was not surprised and over- 
whelmed by the reception given him. It was only what he 
had counted on. Think for a moment what a state of mind 
Paul might have been in, had he expected plain sailing in 
Jerusalem and elsewhere. Surprised, alarmed, disheartened, 
he might have said, “If this is going to be the result of my 
conversion, I had better go back where I came from. I was 
never so much troubled while I was friendly with the high- 
priest and sanhedrin. I had better make my peace with 
them, and give up this religion of the Nazarene.” Has not 
the same thing been said by hundreds of enthusiastic begin- 
ners in the Christian life? How many there are who have 
never “counted the cost” of discipleship! They never 
realized that Jesus said, “If any man will come after me, let 
him deny himself, and take up his cross daily, and follow 
me” (Luke 9: 23). They pictured religion as walking in 
silver slippers, and failed to realize that often she must walk 
barefoot. So when barefoot walking comes, they are sur- 
prised, alarmed, disheartened. Like Pliable, they say, at the 
first real difficulty, “‘Is this the happiness you told me all 
this while of? If we have such ill speed at our first setting 
out, what may we expect betwixt this and our journey’s end ? 
May I get out again with my life, you shall possess the brave 
country alone for me!’ And with that he gave a desperate 
struggle or two, and got out of the mire on that side of the 
slough which was next to his own home. So away he went, 
and Christian saw him no more.” Whata true picture of 
many a starter in the Christian life! Every revival sees 
many “ starters,” but only the grave witnesses “ finishers.” 
And the reason for this is that many do not “ count the cost” 
before they set out. See how impressively Jesus puts this 
same truth in Luke 14: 25-33. 


II. Paying the Cost.—If a bill is larger by a good deal than 
we had expected it to be, we always pay it with pain. If as 
large, but not larger, we pay quietly. If smaller than we 
had anticipated, we pay with pleasure. Paul was ever 
counting that his bill could only be paid with his blood. So 
when less payment was demanded, he paid with pleasure, 
No groans and sighs and tearsescape him. “I take pleasure 
in infirmities, in distresses, in persecutions,” he says. This 
was (largely) because he had counted the cost, and was now 
ready to pay. Being ready for the hardest experiences, he 
easily went through such as were only hard. Ready for the 
superlative degree, the comparative was easy, and the posi- 
tive light. So we find him in the midst of an excited throng 
the calmest of them all. From a worldly standpoint, if any 
one that day should have trembled with excitement, it was 
Paul. Yet all trembled but Paul. What a perfectly grand 
sight that was to see him calm, self-possessed, quiet, on the 
staircase, soldiers flushed, mob enraged, only he self-poised ! 
Surely, “forewarned was ferearmed,” and because he was 
prepared he was not overtaken. Yet so it ever will be. The 
young disciple who says, “ I am going to be a Christian, cost 
what it may. It will bring ridicule, evil-speaking, and may 
cost me my situation. It may result in my having to leave 
my home; yet I am prepared for this, and for even worse 
things,”—that disciple has won half the battle before he has 
struck a blow. But that one who says, “I think I will try 
the Christian life. I hope it will not cost me very much,” 
has lost the battle at the very start. Half-hearted beginning 
for Christ ends in whole-hearted return tothe world. Teach- 
ers may as well state plainly to scholars at the outset, that 
the Christian’s voyage is not all plain sailing. Storms must 
come, and, perhaps, hurricanes. He who sets out unprepared 
in spirit for such experiences will surely suffer shipwreck. 
Yet we need not discourage our scholars; for if God would 
and did make Paul sufficient for these things, he is not less 
able to make us stand. All God’s power and love are at the 
disposal of any scholar just as truly as they were at Paul’s 
disposal. We, too, may stand and face even death calmly for 
Christ’s sake, if Christ strengthens us. If we want Paul’s 





endurance, we need bui “ count the cost ;” and thus, relying 
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on Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith, we shall, like 
Paul, be able to “ pay the cost.” 





*HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
* BY FAITH LATIMER. 


To what city did Paul go to keep the feast? Who went 
with him to Jerusalem? Who received them gladly? With 
whom did Paul stay while in Jerusalem? To whom did 
Paul make a report of what God had wrought by his minis- 
try? Who, in Jerusalem, were enemies to Paul? Waat did 
the Jews say about Paul’s preaching? Was what they said 
true? What was the plan that the brethren in Jerusalem 
made, to try and help Paul to show that he himself kept the 
forms of Jewish law? 


Paul in the Temple.—Whes the seven days were nearly over, 
some of the Jews who had known and hated Paul in Ephesus 
and that part of Asia, saw him walking in the courts of the 
temple. This was not the temple Solomon built, for that had 
been destroyed. The foundations were the same, and the 
place the same, but a thousand years after Solomon’s time, 
Herod had rebuilt the temple, and added larger porches, stair- 
ways, and towers, making it a splendid building, the pride 
of all the Jews. Paul was not seen within the temple itself, 
where none but priests could enter; he had probably gone 
in by the gate called Beautiful, and was in the court where 
the Jews usually met. Paul had a right to be there, for he 
was a Jew, and he was soon to offer the sacrifices which he 
had promised. His enemies did not wait to ask why he was 
there, but rushed upon him, and took hold of him roughly, 
calling out to the crowd: “ Men of Israel, help; this is the 
man that teacheth all men everywhere against the people 
and the law and this place.” They made another charge 
too, in their anger. They said he had brought Greeks into 
the temple, and had polluted that holy place. How fearful 
they were of their temple being polluted! Were they as care- 
ful to keep anger and hatred from their hearts? On square 
stones, in sight of all who entered the courts, some words 
were plainly carved, which meant this: “Any foreigner who 
enters here shall be punished with death.’ They had seen 
Paul walking in the streets of the city with a man from 
Ephesus, who was one of the seven men who had been with 
Paul on all his long journey towards Jerusalem. He stayed 
with Paul at the house of Mnason, and they supposed the 
apostle had brought the Ephesian into the temple. Was it 
wise to raise a mob against a man for what they supposed he 
had done? 

Paul Seized —Paul was not at first arrested by any regular 
officer who had power to do so, but seized by the wild, mad 
crowd. The excited people came rushing together; they 
took Paul and dragged him out of the temple, and the great 
doors were shut. These brass doors or gates were so large 
and heavy that it took twenty men to shut them; but they 
did it quickly to shut out the mob lest there should be blood- 
shed in that sacred spot. Once outside the gates, the rioters 
were ready and eager to kill Paul, and would have been glad 
to succeed, as they did years before, when Stephen was cast 
out of the same city and stoned to death. But there were 
Roman soldiers stationed close by, ready to quell any riot, 
and word soon reached the chief officer that all Jerusalem 
was in an uproar. Claudius Lysias was the chief captain, 
a Roman officer in command of a thousand soldiers stationed 
in a great tower which overlooked the temple and its courts. 
The men on guard quickly saw the tumult, and reported it 
to Claudius, who as quickly took his captains and soldiers and 
ran down the stairway among the crowd. The people were 
afraid of the soldiers, for when they saw armed men among 
them, they stopped beating Paul. 

Paul Bound.—Claudius saw that Paul was the man who 
had in some way caused the excitement. He commanded 
him to be bound with two chains. Jt was the custom, in 
taking a prisoner, to put something like a handcuff and 
chain on each wrist, and so fasten him to soldiers who stood 
or walked beside him, one on each side; so Paul was bound 
with two chains. Who had shown Paul that he was to be 
bound in Jerusalem? What had Paul said he was ready 
for? When Paul was securely bound, Claudius began to 
ask who he was, and what he had done. The men were in 
such a rage that many answered at the same time. In the 
uproar, Claudius could not know the truth, so he gave orders: 
“Carry him into the castle and keep him safe.” The sol- 
diers started up the stairway, and the crowd pushed so that 
Paul was taken off his feet and carried along by the soldiers, 
to whom he was chained, the people shouting, “ Away with 
him, away with him!” For whom had Paul said he was 
ready to die at Jerusalem? When did the same kind of a 
crowd, in the same city, ery out, “ Away with him, crucify 
him”? 

Paul’s Voice Heard.—As they reached the upper stairway, 
and Paul was to be put in the guard-house or prison of the 
castle, he said to Claudius, “ May I speak unto thee?” The 
captain was surprised to hear the prisoner speak in the 
Greek language; he had supposed that his prisoner was a 
man from Egypt who had made a great uproar, the leader of 
a band of armed highway robbers and murderers. Paul's 





| language proved that a mistake; he said, “I am a Jew; 
suffer me to speak unto the people.” In all the excited 
crowd there was one voice which was calm. Paul lifted up 
one chained hand, and beckoned to the people, standing until 
there was silence. Then he spoke, not in Greek, but in 
Hebrew, the language loved by every Jew. What made 
Paul so fearless in such danger? Was he surprised at what 
happened? Perhaps he remembered that the One whom he 


| served had said, “The servant is not greater than his Lord.” 


“Tf they have persecuted me, they will also persecute you.” 
Was he sorry that he had come to Jerusalem? He knew of 
the tears and prayers of those who loved him; how their 
prayers had followed him, and, whatever might come, he 
was ready to say, “ The will of the Lord be done.” Had he 
been guilty of anything to deserve violence and chains? 
Was it right or just for the Jews to suppose anything, with- 
out knowing it to be true? God was using the wrath of man 
to praise him; for on the castle stairway Paul was able to 
speak of the Lord who had called him, and for whose sake 
he was willing to be bound or to die at Jerusalem, or else- 
where— whenever or wherever his Lord should choose. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





A PERSPECTIVE OF PERSECUTION 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Must Jesus bear the cross alone.” 
“Take my life, and let it-be.” 
“Standing by a purpose true.” 

“My Jesus, as thou wilt.” 

“ He leadeth me! oh, blessed thought.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


How was the fulfillment of Agabus’s prophecy soon begun? 
(Title.) In what stage of preparation did it find Paul? 
(Golden Text.) 

Where is the scene of this lesson laid? Describe the 
temple by the use of diagrams. What party instigated the 
assault upon Paul? (v.27.) From what part of Asia did 
these Jews probably come? What seven days are here 
referred to? What three charges against his teaching, and 
one against his practice, were made to gain help from the men 
of Israel in Paul’s assault? (v. 28.) What ground had they 
for the last one? (v. 29.) What ground had they for the 
other charges? What was the real cause of their malignity ? 
(Acts 26: 19-22.) Had Paul given any occasion for this out- 
breaking of wrath? (Acts 24: 17,18.) Dothe majority of 
people act from an independent judgment and honest con- 
viction, or from a blind assent to the influence of leaders? 
(v. 30.) Is this right, or wrong, if the leader happens to be 
moving in the right direction? (Acts 17: 11.) What aid 
did Rome give in the establishment of the Christian church? 
(vs. 31, 32.) How was the fulfillment of Agabus’s prophecy 
completed? (v. 33.) How lucid an explanation of their 
conduct can those who are swayed by impulse give? (v. 34.) 
What scene was repeated about the castle stairs? (vs. 35, 36; 
Luke 23:18.) What words of the Saviour were thus verified ? 
(John 15: 19-21.) Does the church suffer less persecution 





to-day because the world is better, or the church more lax, 











or circumstances more favorable? Do, or do not, the most 
loyal and zealous sufler the most opposition? What is the 
use of earthly learning in the cause of Christianity? (v. 37.) 
What mistake does the world continually make concerning 
true disciples and imposters? (v. 38.) How are they to be 
distinguished? What more is known of this Egyptian? 
How did Paul reveal himself to the chief captain? (v. 39.) 
Why did he not now make known his Roman citizenship? 
What is the best method to silence a turbulent multitude? 
(v. 40.) Why did he change from the Greek to the Hebrew 
tongue? What was his object in speaking to this people? 


ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


PotLuTInG THE Hoty Piace.—When Professor Vam- 
béry came to Meshed, in the course of his Asiatic journeyings, 
he met, in the street, a Jew whom he had known at Bokhara. 
To his astonishment the Jew passed him without recognizing 
him. Vambéry called out to him; whereupon, says Vam- 
béry, “he hurriedly came up to me, and said confidentially, 
in a low voice: ‘ For God’s sake, Haji, do not call me a Jew 
here. Beyond these walls, I belong to my nation, but here 
I must play the Moslem.’” This Jew’s fear of persecution 
well illustrates the Oriental feeling towards those of other 
faiths. The presence of an unbeliever polMtes the very city 
whither he comes; much more so the holy place into which 
he might enter. It is not so very long ago that the discov- 
ery of a European in any Muhammadan mosk would have 
been the signal for his murder; and there are still holy 
places which Europeans can only visit at the risk of their 
lives. WVambéry, disguised as an Oriental, visited several 
of these sacred places in Central Asia; but he saved his life 
only by the boldness with which he denied that he was a 
Frank, and by the show of indignation with which he 
denounced those who would call a true believer an infidel. 
Burton’s journey to Mekkeh was accomplished at the risk of 
his life; and, afterwards, when Mr. Cole, the British vice- 
consul at Jeddah, made a joking reference there to Burton’s 
exploit, he found that the Muhammadans were so enraged 
over it, that any further allusion to it would be dangerous. 





“ALL THE Crry was Moven.”—It never does take much 
to move an Eastern city. A single ill-considered act may at 
any time arouse the fanatical fury of the Orientals. In 1854 
Professor Porter wrote of the Christians in Damascus: 
“They have almost entirely thrown aside that cringing 
demeanor which was the result of ages of opprescion;” 
though he added that “ when, im consequence ofthe 
sions of Russia, the old fanatical spirit was lately roused and 
Christians were met in every part of the city with curses and 
abuse,” it was only through the energetic acts of the Euro- 
pean consuls that “the Muslems were forced to suppress 
their fiery hatred and bigotry.” Just six years after that, in 
1860, there was a sudden outburst of Muhammadan hatred 
in Damascus. The Christians were pursuing their ordinary 
occupations when the storm burst. In an incredibly short 
space of time, the houses in the Christian quarter were 
blazing, and a Muhammadan mob was raging through the 
streets, and shooting down and stabbing every Christian 
whom they met. Many found refuge in the British and 
Prussian consulates; but the number of Christians who per- 
ished in the massacre of Damascus and in those which imme- 
diately followed it in the mountains, is estimated at fourteen 
thousand, of whom six thousand were slain in the city itself. 
Jerusalem, under Roman control, was in much the same 
state as Alexandria after the recent bombardment. Out- 
wardly there was peace, but peace was only maintained by a 
strong foreign force; and a single spark might at any time 
have caused an explosion. ’ 


“Canst THOU SPEAK GREEK?”—The chief captain’s 
question gives us a glimpse of an ancient East which is very 
like the modern East. Wherever the West comes into con- 
tact with the East, the dragoman, or interpreter, is a neces- 
sity. It is probable that, in Paul’s day, there were several 
languages spv.en in Palestine. The biblical Hebrew was 
studied, and probably spoken to some extent, by the rabbis, 
The common people probably spoke Aramaic, and many of 
them would also speak Greek; just as a Swiss may speak 
French and German, or a Highlander English and Gaelic. 
Latin would also be spoken by the Italian soldiers and by a 
few natives. We have almost an exact counterpart in the 
modern East. Arabic is the language commonly spoken; 
yet French and English are understood by many, and the 
Syriac version of the Bible is used in the public services of 
some of the native churches. Palestine is still, in a sense, 
the world’s centre; and men of all nationalities meet there. 
De Leon tells of an English officer in the Egyptian service 
who used to dress like a Turk, and who listened to the com- 
plaints of angry travelers as they were rendered to him in 
Arabic by his interpreter. Many an irate Englishman 
indulged in all kinds of threatening and abusive language, 
never thinking that the cross-legged Turk, who went on 
smoking stolidly, was a countryman of his own, who under- 
stood every English word that was uttered, and who had 
simply adopted the appearance of a Turk, to save himself 
from his countrymen. 
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Boston: Congregational Sunday-school and Publishing Society. 
Price, $1.25. 

The Elements of Moral Science, theoretical and 


Porter, D.D., LL.D. 8vo, pp. xxv., 574. New 
ner’s Sons, 


Edited by Marion Kemble. 
Boston: 8. W. Tilton & Co. 


ractical, By Noah 
ork: Charles Scrib- 


History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. By William H. Pres- 
cou. wo vols. Imo, illustrated, pp. 495 and 502. New York: 
John B. Alden 


, 


Great Thoughts from Latin Authors. By Craufurd Tait Ramage, LL.D. 


Third edition, considerably enlarged. 16mo, pp. 679. New York: 
John B. Alden. 


Lessons in Number: a manual for teachers. By E. E. White, A.M., 
LL.D ‘ (Eclectic Educational Series.) 12mo, pp. 192. Cincinnati and 
New York: Van Antwerp, Bragg, & Co. 


The Wane of an Ideal: a novel. By La Marchesa Columbi. From the 
Ttalian by Clara Bell. 16mo, pp. 260. New York: William 8. Gotts- 
berger. Price, piper, 50 cents; cloth, 90 cents, 


Andrew Marvell and His Friends: a story of the siege of Hull. By 
Marie Hull. Fourth edition. 12mo. illustrated, pp. vill, 409. Lon- 
don: Hodder and Stoughton. Price, five shillings. 


* ge Distribution of Products; or, The mechanism and the metaphysics 
ofexchange. Three essays. By Edward Atkinson. 12mo, pp. v, 303. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. Price, $1.25, 

the yReology of Christ, from his own words. By Joseph P. Thompson, 
D.D., LL.D. With an introduction by William M. Taylor, D.D., 
LL.D. 12mo, pp. xvi, 305. New York: E. B. Treat. Price, $1.50. 

&easonable Apprehensions and Reassuring Hints; being papers designed 
to attract attention to the nature of modern unbelief, and to meet 
some of its fundamental assumptions. By the Rev. Henry Footman, 
M.A. 12mo, pp. xv, 173. New York: James Pott & Co. 


THE RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT 
EGY PTIANS.* 


The sources for a popular knowledge of ancient Egyp- 
tian religion are not numerous. The ancient classical 
writers have been almost superseded by more ancient 
writers still, who carved the history of Egypt on endur- 
ing stone, or wrote it on fragile papyrus which in the dry, 
pure air of the land of the Nile has proved almost as 
enduring as marble. But the testimony of the monu- 
ments to the true nature of Egyptian religion is largely 
It is stored away in 
learned monographs on particular points of theological 
belief, by such writers as Lepsius, Chabas, De Rougé, 
Marriette, Lenormant, Pierret, and Brugsch. Le Page 
Renouf’s Religion of Ancient Egypt stands almost alone 
in English literature, for the exposition of Egyptian 
religion in Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians can hardly 
be called popular, and it does not depend so exclusively 
upon the monuments as modern investigation has shown 
to be necessary. Lenormant and Chevallier’s sketch of 
the religion of Egypt is available for English readers, 
in the translation of the Ancien: History of the East; 
but readers of French will prefer the twenty-six pages 
devoted to this subject in Maspero’s Histoire Ancienne, 
which is clearer, more compact, and more spiritual than 
almost any other brief presentation of Egyptian theology 
that could be named. 

To these sources of popular knowledge must now be 
added Brugsch’s treatise on the Religion and Mythology 
of the Ancient Egyptians according to the Monuments. 
Only the figt volume of the book has yet been pub- 
lished ; the other volume awaits the return of Brugsch 
from his mission to the court of Persia. But from the 
prospectus of the complete work, and from the single 
volume which is now before us, it is evident that 
Brugsch’s book is meant to take a higher place than any 
of the books which have been named. It excels Le Page 
Renouf’s volume in its scientific method and in the 
much larger space which is given to details; and it 
compares with Maspero’s sketch as a completed drawing 
differs from an outline. This by no means implies that 
the completed drawing must be superior in merit to the 
outline. ’ 

In regard to the guiding principles upon which 
Brugsch goes in his exposition of the religion of the 
Egyptians, it may be said at once that he distinctly 
accepts that view of mythology which regards it as a dis- 
ease of speech. That is, he seeks the explanation of the 
myths which have grown up around any god, in the 
names of the god. These names, originating perhaps in 
the fervor of religious aspiration, become, to the popular 
mind, so many starting-points for explanatory myths; 
and these myths, in turn, superimpose themselves upon, 
and obscure, that original interpretation of religion from 
which they started out. There is much that can be 
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adduced in favor of this theory ; but there is also much 
that yet eludes explanation on these principles, and the 
most that ought to be claimed for the theory is, that it 
undoubtedly explains a large body of facts in the domain 
of mythology. 

Brugsch’s Introduction is largely taken up with the 
discussion of the methods to be employed in the exposi- 
tion of mythology and with examples of these methods 
from the ancient classical writers, and especially from 
extant ancient Egyptian literature. This may be passed 
over with a mere mention, as of less interest to the gen- 
eral reader. 

Like other modern investigators, Brugsch finds that 
the ancient Egyptian religion was based upon a belief 
in one supreme God. But when Brugsch attempts to 
show the origin of this belief in one God, he depends 
largely upon assumption. Thus, he quotes from the 
Book of the Dead the sentence from the primitive text: 
“Tam God, the great, he that causeth himself to be;” 
and in explanation of this sentence he quotes also the 
later gloss: “What is that—God the great, that causeth 
himself to be? That is the primeval deep (Chaos), the 
father of the gods.” But this is nothing more than the 
gloss of a rationalizing priest, and it is followed closely 
by decidedly polytheistic glosses. In estimating the 
worth of any of these glosses, it ought to be remembered 
that the Egyptian religion, like every other religion, is 
older than any formal statement of its theology, and that 
explanatory glosses come still later. Schemes of the- 
ology are never produced in the first stage of the history 
of a religion ; and when they do come, they are at least 
as likely to add to, or to modify, the original content of 
doctrine, as to preserve it intact. There is a special 
difficulty in the case of Egyptian religious history: our 
knowledge of it is chiefly derived from a period when 
the first simplicity of the faith had long passed away. 


In view of this fact, it seems incredible that the attri- 
butes which are ascribed to the one God should have 
taken their origin from any such material conception as 
the primal waters, the abyss, or the fiery primeval mat- 
ter. “God is single and alone,” say the inscriptions. 
“God is a spirit.” “God is hidden, and his form hath 
no man known.” “God is the truth.” “God is life, 
and we live only through him.” “ He is the creator of 
heaven and earth.” “Hath he spoken? It entereth 
into existence unto eternity.” “God is pitiful toward 
them that fear him.” “He heareth him that calleth 
upon him.” “He protecteth the weak from the strong.” 
In these and similar expressions, a chord is struck which 
is more akin to the religion of Jesus than to any form of 
materialism, ancient or modern. And amid all its later 
degradation, the Egyptian religion never quite lost this 
lofty tone. 

For while the unity of God passed down, in the 
Egyptian mind, into triads and enneads, and into num- 
berless monstrous forms, the consciousness was always 
retained, among the instructed at least, that the so-called 
gods were only aspects of the one God. Thus arise the 
apparent contradictions of Egyptian theology. The 
gods create the world-egg, and the gods spring from 
the world-egg. Noon, the primeval abyss, is the father 
of the gods, and each god has his own special attributes; 
yet Ra and Amon and Kheper and Osiris and Horus are 
each identified with the one God, and each becomes in 
turn his own father or his own son. It ought always to 
be remembered that Egyptian theological language was 
prevailingly mystical; and that mystical language takes 
no heed of what would be contradictions in language 
meant to be interpreted literally. Thus our Lord is 
often symbolized in early Christian literature and in 
early Christian art, as a fish; because the letters of the 
Greek word for “fish” are the initials of the Greek 
words meaning, “Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour.” 
But it cannot be inferred from this that the early Chris- 
tians believed that Christ took the form of a fish; nor 
can it be proved that there was an irreconcilable con- 
tradiction in early Christian theology because Christ 
was also represented in early Christian art as a vine. 
The Egyptians simply carried this process a few steps 
farther. They would have placed the living fish in a 
sacred tank, and would have given it the same rever- 
ence, as in some sense containing the Divine, as a 
Roman Catholic Christian gives to the consecrated 
wafer. Maspero has shown very clearly the mistake of 
those who regard the ancient Egyptians as animal wor- 
shipers, in the strictest sense. 

In Brugsch’s treatment of the gods, or the divine per- 
sonifications, as they might more accurately be called, 
we hear less of the divine trinity of which Maspero 
speaks so much, and more about the divine ennead, or 
group of nine gods. Starting from the idea of primeval 
chaos, Brugsch shows that the creation of light occupies 


| as important, if not a more important place, in the 
Egyptian cosmogony than in the Hebrew. It would be 
easy to extract from the Egyptian references to cos- 
mogony, expressions almost Christian in their allusion 
to the creative force of the divine word, and the cosmi- 
cal work of the divine Spirit. But these expressions 
|seem strangely at variance, say, with the octad of 
| ape-headed, or of frog- and serpent- headed divinities, 
which, with Thot as the soul to which they are the body, 
represent the earliest stage of the evolution from chaos. 
The creation of light was represented mystically by the 
birth of Ra, the sun-god, from the lotos-flower, from the 
bosom of the waters, from his mother Mehtoor, the 
divine cow. Ra was represented under multiplex forms, 
as child, calf, hawk, snake, crocodile, and under many 
names, such as Ra-Hor, Amon-Ra, Khmoon-Ra, Sebek- 
Ra, In the same way, the remaining gods of the 
ennead, each representing, though by no means con- 
sistently, some phase or element of nature, appear in 
orderly evolution and under many names and forms. 
Thus in an inscription in the museum of Boolaq, four of 
these gods are described : 

“ Ra, he giveth to thee clearness; the fulness of his 
beam is in thine eye. 

“ Shoo, he giveth to thee the pleasant air, which thy 
nostrils breathe, for life. 

“ Qeb, he giveth to thee all fruits which grow upon 
him, and from which thou livest. 

“ Osiris, he giveth to thee the Nile. 
thou art refreshed {thereby].” 

But the idea around which the Egyptian mythology 
played with the greatest freedom, was that of the solar 
changes and the seasons. Thus Ra was thought of as 
the sun of the morning and the sun of springtime; 
Horus, as the sun of noon and of summer; Atum or Tum 
as the sun of the evening and of the harvest; Kheper or 
Osiris, as the invisible sun, the sun of the lower world, 
the winter sun. These were at once regarded as sepa- 
rate gods, and asthe same god. “ Amon, Osiris, Hor, 
Ptah himself,” says Maspero, “ were regarded as the liv- 
ing soul of Ra—as Ra himself.” Following this confu- 
sion of identity and difference, there was more or less 
mingling of attributes, and a large portion of Brugsch’s 
book is occupied with the complex details of these and 
similar anomalies of mysticism. 

The first volume of Religion and Mythology ends with 
the discussion of the ennead ; the farther exposition of 
Egyptian religion belongs to the second volume not yet 
published. The first volume is not complete in itself, as 
the numerous annotations, whose places are marked by 
figures in the text, are held over for the second volume. 
The volume is illustrated with woodcuts and one litho- 
graphed plate. 

Judging the whole work from the first volume, it can 
be said that Religion and Mythology will be a valuable 
thesaurus of details for the general reader. The work is 
constructed on scientific lines; nevertheless, the multi- 
plicity of details slightly obscures its unity. For the 
reader who wishes simply a beautiful and clearly cut 
sketch of Egyptian religion, Maspero’s brief exposition 
is still to be preferred. 


Thou livest and 





[It is always easy to make sport of books of etiquette. 
Social customs ought to be founded on common sense, 
but too often they go beyond it; and therefore any set 
of rules for fashionable conduct is pretty certain to 
contain doubtful or amusing injunctions, Then, too, 
“fashion” is a relative and variable term, the meaning 
of which changes with time and place. But reasonably 
good hand-books of persona! and social manners belong 
to a useful, though modest, class of literature. They 
instruct the ignorant and refresh the memories of the 
well informed. Of late manuals of this sort, Mrs. John 
Sherwood’s Manners and Social Usages is written in the 
essay style, rather than the tersely didactic. It addresses 
persons of considerable means, rather than the poor, and 
its directions are not always clear and practical. ts 
chief use will be for city readers, to whom it proffers 
many friendly hints. Though the author professes to 
have a certain independence, she writes with her eyes 
constantly fixed upon England, rather than upon the 
sterling and sensible etiquette of American gentlefolk, 
rich or poor. The frontispiece of the book, ““A Modern 
Dinner-table,” with its five wine-glasses by each plate, and 
its clumsy decorations, suggests neither temperance nor 
beauty. We wish all such guzzling-boards could be 
surrounded, as this is, by empty chairs only.—A smaller, 
cheaper, more practical, and more useful book, though 
less ambitious, and more poorly written, is Frances 
Stevens’s Usages of the Best Society, It contains more 


sense than nonsense, and is a decided improvement 
upon most of its fifty-cent predecessors.—But the best of 
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the three works before us is The Mentor, a book of social 
advice for men and boys, by “Alfred Ayres” (T. Embley 
Osmun), whose Orthoepist has been so popular. The 
author has a truer and sounder common-sense than the 
writers of the other books, and is both practical and 
dignified in his advice. His manual is as sound on the 
temperance question as Mrs. Sherwood’s is unsound. 
One fault is a somewhat undue deference to the fashions 
of to-day, as distinguished from those of general obser- 
vance. (Manners and Social Usages. 16mo, cloth, pp. 
325. New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, $1.00.— 
The Usages of the Best Society. 18mo, cloth, pp. 201. 
New York: A. L. Burt. Price, 50 cents.—The Mentor. 
18mo, cloth, pp. 211. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
Price, $1.00.) 


Few subjects of architectural study are more attractive 
than that of the English cathedrals. The literature of 
the subject is already considerable, and it is now 
increased by an attractive volume entitled The Cathedral 
Churches of England and Wales, descriptive, historical, 
pictorial. Thirty-five buildings are described, by pen 
and pencil, the historical accounts being by vario.s 
hands, and the illustrations (on wood) carefully p.e- 
pared. For illustrating a work of this sort, either wood- 
engraving or etching was the best method, and the 
former could better present the lesser architectural 
details. These pictures are smaller than those on the 
same subject which have been appearing in the London 
Illustrated News (reproduced in Harper’s Weekly and 
Harper’s Bazar), but the engraving and printing are 
better. The accompanying text hits the happy mean 
between the drily technical and the superficial, and the 
book as a whole is valuable both for the student and the 
general reader. (4to, cloth, pp. xx, 272. London, Paris, 
and New York: Cassell & Company. Price, $5.00.) 


American readers are getting somewhat tired of Eng- 
lish books of travel in the United States, written after a 
hurried tour, and devoted to car-window philosophy and 
after-dinner criticism of hotel life. Something more 
than this, however, is to be found in Three Visits to 
America, by Miss Emily Faithfull, the earnest and suc- 
cessful Engli-h friend of working women, and organizer 
of the well-known Victoria Press establishment for 
women compositorsin London. Miss Faithfull’s descrip- 
tions of America, in its length and breadth, are in the 
main just and accurate, but the most interesting part of 
the book is the account of the life of American women, 
rich and poor, intellectual and Mormon. Miss Faith- 
full’s fresh optimism reminds one, by sheer contrast, of 
the ancient school of ignorant description of the United 
States, as represented in Mrs. Trollope’s Social Habits 
of the Americans, written half a century ago. (12mo, 
cloth, pp. xvi, 400. New York: Fowler & Wells Com- 
pany. Price, $1.50.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


It is gratifying to note that the Rev. Dennis Osborne’s 
little volume on India and Its Millions, published by 
Grant and Faires of Philadelphia, is meeting with the 
success which it deserves. It would not be easy to name 
a book which is better adapted to give the general 
reader an intelligent understanding of the life and 
thought of the natives of India and of the actual diffi- 
culties of missionary life there. The style of the author, 
which is full of brightness and color, is not the least 
recommendation of the little volume. 


In his most recent writing upon the subject of the 
comparative philology of the ancient Egyptian and 
Semitic languages, Brugsch takes decided ground in 
favor of a radical relationship between the two. Leaving 
out of account the numerous “ loan-words” which found 
entrance into the Egyptian vocabulary through the 
close intercourse between Egypt and the Semitic peo- 
ples, Brugsch declares that “the roots and stems, and 
even the primitive grammatical elements of the Egyp- 
tian speech, show a striking relationship to the Semitic. 
The Egyptian appears as a sister-speech which has been 
ariested half-way in its development toward pure 
Semitic, and which has remained paralyzed, as it were, 
after its separation, in pre-historic times, from its Semitic 
sisters.” Brugsch acknowledges the difticulty of the 
problem, but holds that light is now beginning to dawn 
upon the question of the inter-relation of Egyptian and 
other forms of speech. 


General attention has been called to an important 
Babylonian cylinder in the New York Museum of Art 
by the publication of a provisional translation in one of 
the New York papers. As the publication has already 








provoked a controversy both as to the correctness of the 
translation and to the priority of its copying, mention 
need only be made here of the general character of the 
inscription. The cylinder belongs to the reign of King 
Nebuchadnezzar, who describes himself in it as “king of 
righteousness,” and as the repairer of the temple of the 
sun-god, Samas, at Sippara. The temple, which had 
been in existence from remote antiquity, had fallen into 
disrepair, and Nebuchadnezzar undertook its restoration, 
as he declares at the command of the gods. The letters 
of the inscription are archaic, and the true reading is 
not alwaysclear. Readers of the Bible will, however, be 
interested in this new testimony to the character of 
Nebuchadnezzar as a devoted sun-worshiper, and as a 
restorer of heathen temples. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1885. 


Kansas, state, at Fort Scott.............0+scersscee serene severe May 12-14 
Colorado, state, at Canon City.......... secre cccsesseseseenenet June 2-4 
Ohio, state, at New Philadelphia.................seeeeeeeeeees June 2-4 
New Brunswick, provincial, at Moncton............ October 20-22 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—On the afternoon of Sunday, January 4, the Sunday- 
school of the Mantua Presbyterian Church, in Philadel- 
phia, held its twenty-fifth anniversary and reunion, with 
exercises largely scriptural and musical. From statis- 
tics printed on the programmes, distributed at that time, 
it appears that one scholar of the school has been in his 
place every Sunday for seven years, another has been 
absent only twice in seven years, while others have 
records nearly as good. The class whose percentage of 
attendance was largest for 1884, also led in the record of 
attendance during the two preceding years. It is a sig- 
nificant fact, that since 1881, fourteen or fifteen persons 
from that class alone have each year united with the 
church by profession of their faith. 


—How a right relationship shall be established be- 
tween the family and the Sunday-school was a question 
over which the Episcopal Sunday-school Institute of 
Philadelphia held much discussion, at its afternoon 
session, January 13. Several speakers agreed as to 
the difficulty of securing such right relationship, and 
urged its desirability, since home neglect six days in 
the week may more than undo the one hour’s work of 
the teacher on Sunday. But the closing speaker empha- 
sized the equally important fact that the Sunday-school 
having assumed to possess a place of its own as 4 needed 
religious agency, is bound to do its work, regardless of 
opposition. If the home does not second the Sunday- 
school, it becomes the duty of the Sunday-school to lift 
the home to a higher level. Gradually, if the Sunday- 
school is all it ought to be, it will react upon the home, 
the children will become so filled with the religious life 
of the school as to waken the deadened spiritual feeling 
of parents and brothers and sisters In short, the Sun- 
day-school worker is to regard the lack of home reli- 
gious training as a fact, and not as an excuse, as an 
obstacle to be overcome, as an added incentive to the 
best Sunday-school effort Bishop Perry, of Iowa, 
addressed the morning session of the Institute; and Mr. 
George C. Thomas, superintendent of the Sunday-school 
of the Church of the Holy Apostles, and vice-president 
of the Institute, together with other well-known leaders 
in Protestant Episcopal Sunday-school work, took part 
in the exercises of the afternoon and evening. The 
attendance at all the sessions was unusually large. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 


—In some respects, the Congregational Sunday-school 
in Norfolk, Connecticut, may be called a pattern school. 
Eighty-four per cent of its members were in constant 
attendance last year, and one hundred per cent attend 
church. 


—A leaflet has just been issued bysthe National Pri- 
mary Sunday-school Teachers’ Union, giving informa- 
tion as to helps for primary and intermediate teachers, 
and also one giving suggestions as to organizing local 
primary unions. Copies of these leaflets can be obtained 
by sending a one-cent stamp to the secretary, Mr. Frank 
Hamilton, Navy Department, Washington, D.C. About 
February 1 the Union will issue a leaflet giving notices 
of time and place of meeting, etc., of all local primary 
unions, and of meetings to organize new unions. Infor- 
mation sent the secretary immediately will be incorpo- 
rated, and copies of the leaflet sent free, for distribution. 


| 
—It is no easy task to conduct the Christmas euter- | 
tainment of a large Sunday-school in such a manner | 





that none present shall feel slighted and overlooked. 
The First Baptist Sunday-school of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, simplified matters considerably, at its recent 
Christmas anniversary, by having the scholars come in 
detachments. At four o’clock in the afternoon, the two 
hundred children composing the primary department 
came to the chapel rooms, and had the field to them- 
selves until the arrival of the four hundred intermediate 
scholars, at six o’clock. Finally, the members of the 
adult classes, to the number of some six hundred, joined 
the company at eight o’clock in the evening. The enter- 
tainment was conducted by Mr. J. S. Paine, who now 
retires from the superintendency of the school, a posi- 
tion which he has held for eight years, during which 
time the membership of the school has more than 
doubled. He is succeeded by the Hon J. 8S. M. Wil- 
liams, who was formerly superintendent of the school 
for sixteen years. The school contains at present more 
than a thousand scholars, and over a hundred officers 
and teachers. 


— At the first meeting of the Foreign Sunday-school 
Association for 1885, a good number were in attendance, 
the interest of the occasion being increased by the pres- 
ence of the Rev. Mr. Le Dor, a correspondent of the 
Society from Poiteau, in France, and also Mr. Genen- 
yan, an Armenian evangelist, until recently stationed 
in Tarsus, the native city of St. Paul. This Oriental 
visitor, from a three months’ acquaintance with English, 
made a very intelligible little address, in which he spoke 
of the great help Americans, and especially the Foreign 
Sunday-school Association, have given the Sunday- 
school cause in Armenia. These schools have been 
established throughout Armenia, wherever there are 
evangelical churches; they are very large, being com- 
posed of the adults as well as the children of the congre- 
gations. At Tarsus the school often numbers 800, and 
in his native town he has seen 1500 scholars present. 
It is very difficult to classify them; the teachers are 
so few that the classes often number twenty to forty 
students, while there will sometimes be 150 new scholars 
present, whom the pastor must reach from the pulpit 
‘alone. The teachers are generally ignorant, and faith 
and piety must supply the place of knowledge. A few 
can read, and use English books and helps. He finds 
the Sunday-school an excellent preparstion for the 
preaching service ; the scholars become interest tire 
Bible, attend the church services, and in time become 
useful members of the church. 


—A valued correspondent, now in his seventy-seventh 
year, who first joined a Sunday-school in his father’s 
church, near Boston, when ten years old, and who is much 
engaged in temperance and other work, in religious and 
secular institutions, both North and South, writes from 
his winter home, Washington, D.C.: “ Among the hun- 
dreds of schools I have visited in the twenty years since 
leaving the pastoral office, scattered from Maine to 
Florida, and from Massachusetts to Minnesota, few have 
interested me more than the one connected with the 
Presbyterian Colored Church in this city. There is but 
one such church among the threescore—more or less— 
colored congregations in the Federal City. Beside this, 
with one Episcopal, two Congregational, and one Roman 
Catholic organization, the schools are either Baptist or 
Methodist, with some sub-divisions of those denomina- 
tions. The Fifteenth Street Presbyterian Church, the 
Rev. Mr. Grimke, pastor, occupies one of the finest, even 
fashionable, sites in the city; fronting on McPherson 
Square, with its striking statue; being situated near the 
new Columbia College, the “ Arlington,” and Lafayette 
Park, which lies opposite the White House. The con- 
gregation is large, intelligent, and wealthy, with a hand- 
some edifice, excellent music, and, above all, a highly 
educated, able, and spiritual pastor, of their own race, 
with modification through his South Carolina parentage, 
a graduate of whom both Nassau Hall and Princeton 
Seminary have no reason to be ashamed, and whom 
Congressmen and other white people are glad to hear, 
But I wished to say a word especially about the Sunday- 
school. It may not be a ‘model’ one, though my poor 
eyes and not very quick ears do not often see or hear 
evidence of better management. But my latest visit 
was on the day of their monthly prayer and missionary 
meetings; the former taking the place, in part, of the 
usual lessons, and the latter displacing, for that day, the 
regular second service. The school is divided into a 
number of mission ‘bands,’ with appropriate names 
and banners. These are credited with the respective 
amounts contributed. The one standing highest each 
month has some mark of distinction, thus bringing 
in the element of a mild form of competition, “ pro- 
voking unto love and good works.” This distinction 
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consists, in part, in taking charge of the 
next monthly meeting. These meetings 
consist mainly of recitations, etc., by the 
scholars, and attract large audiences in 
the body of the church. Thus the 
children and their parents and friends 
are being educated together in the prin- 
ciples and practice of the great work of 
Christian missions, the direct outcome 
and illustration of the divine mission of 
the child Jesus, Lord of heaven and 
earth, to this revolted province of his 
universal empire.” 


—New enterprises of all sorts, reli- 
gious as well as secular, have developed 
rapidly in Dakota during these last few 
years. Thus it happens that the city of 
Huren,—the county-seat of Beadle County, 
in the eastern central section of Dakota, 
—a city which had not asingle religious 
organization until 1880, has now several 
growing churches and a number of self- 
supporting Sunday-schools. The first 
religious gathering in Huron met in the 
store of Mr. E. G. Wheeler, and in the 
same place a small union Sunday-school 
began its meetings, less than five years ago, 
with Mr. Wheeler as its superintendent. 
“The Pioneer Union Sunday-school” 
prospered, until presently the religious 
sentiment of the new community was 
sufficiently aroused to lead to church- 
building. Several leading denominations 
came in to occupy the field, and new 
church edifices have been the result. 
Thus it happened that not long since Mr. 
Wheeler was called from being superinten- 
dent of the Pioneer Sunday-school to the 
superintendency of the Sunday-school of 
the Baptist Church of Huron. From this 
position he has again been summoned 
to one of more general importance. The 
American Baptist Publication Society, in 
selecting a man to have charge of its Sun- 
day-school missionary work in the Far 


... West, Bas recently chosen Mr. Wheeler, 


whom an experience of seven years, spent 
largely in active Sunday-school mission- 
ary effort in Dakota and Minnesota, had 
trained for work under the Society’s 
auspices. Mr. Wheeler will, in the spring, 
assume charge of the Baptist Sunday- 
school cause in the northern Pacific coast 
states, with his headquarters at Walla 
Walla, Washington Territory, during the 
summer, and at Portland, Oregon, during 
he winter months. 


PERSONAL. 


—All interested in Sunday-school work 
will hear with regret of the illness of the 
Rev. A. E. Dunning, of Boston. Mr. 
Dunning, who is one of the youngest 
members of the International Lesson 
Committee, as well as secretary of the 
Congregational Sunday-school and Pub- 
lishing Society, has broken down under 
the pressure of his work, though rest and 
freedom from care bid fair to make his 
indisposition but temporary. Mr. M. C. 
Hazard, of Chicago, the Western secretary 
of the Society, occupies Mr. Dunning’s 
chair at Boston during the latter’s absence 

—There is a lesson of abiding worth to 
all students of the Bible, in the address of 
the Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, as printed in 
the little volume published in memory 
of the late Professor Abbot. Speaking of 
Professor Abbot’s ability as a New Testa- 
ment critic, Dr. Peabody says: “In the 
preparation for the work I include not 
merely the scholarly aptitude, the linguis- 
tic training, the conversance with the 
Hebrew language and Scriptures, and with 
cognate dialects, the lack of whith would, 
of course, denote utter and absolute unfit- 
ness, but equally a profound sense of the 
transcendent worth of these sacred re- 
cords as the world’s manual of truth and 
duty. This last requisite has its intellec- 
tual, no less than its spiritual significance, 
No man is a fit critic of that with which he 


is not in full sympathy. Bentley was the 
most learned man of his time; but he 
made a fool of himself by his attempted 
emendations of the Paradise Lost, simply 
because he had no poetry in his soul, and 
no knowledge of words or metres could 
bring his mind into relation with Milton’s. 
A great deal of (so called) biblical criti- 
cism has been, for like reason, equally 
learned and worthless.” It was this sym- 
pathy with the New Testament which 
largely made Professor Abbot the critic 
that he was; and it is only by the same 
sympathy that any one of us can really 
enter into an understanding of the New 
Testament. 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 52,500 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
ts 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. 





Perfection. The Scarlet, Cardinal, Red, 
Old Gold, Navy Blue, Seal Brown, Diamond 
Dyes give perfect results. Any fashionable 
color, 10c., at druggists. Wells, Richardson, 
& Co., Burlington, Vt. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. Unanimous 
approval of medical staff. Dr. T. G. Com- 
stock, Physician at Good Samaritan Hospital, 
St. Louis, Mo., says: “For years we have 
used it in this hospital, in dyspepsia and 
nervous diseases, and as a drink during the 
decline and in the convalescence of lingering 
fevers. It has the unanimous approval of 
our medical staff.” 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Investors should read the 10 years’ business 
report of The J. B. Watkins Land Mortgage Co. 
Lawrence, Kan., in this paper, the fourth week of 
every month. $5,580,350 loaned at 7 to 12 per cent. 
Not a dollar lost. 


Temperance Physiology 


A Text-Book for Common Schools. 
Edited by Mrs. MARY H. HUNT, 
Superintendent of Seientific Instruction, W.C. T. U. 
Witb Preface and Introduction by Professor 
A. B. PALMER, M.D., LL.D., Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

aa Begin with the rising generation! Recent 
legislation requires the study of Hygienic Physiology 
in all schools, and this is the best introductory book. 
Suitable also for the family. 


12mo, cloth. Price, postpaid, 60 cents. 


. 

A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
__ All and 113 William St., New York. _ 
THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 

18 THE 
CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
PUBLISHING HOUSE ror 
SUNDA Y-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
PAPERS, PERIODICALS, 
and all Sunday-school Supplies. 

Say Specimens of papers and catalogues sent free on 

application. 











1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
10 Bible House. New York. 


“ce I R. YALE’S ARTICLE ON VACCINATION itn 
the last Banymoop,” says the Sanitary Engi- 
neer,“ is worth toany young mother the year’s sub- 
scription price.” The Christian af Work says: “ It is 
in the power of such a publication to accomplish an 
immense amount of good, and we are glad to note that 
the new venture seems to be in excellent hands.” 
BaRY HOOD isthe only periodical in the world devoted 





| exclusively to the care of infants. $1.50a year; l5cts.a 


number. Address BaBy HOOD, l8SpruceSt., New York, 


“A Marvel of Scripture Biography.” 


LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST, PAUL 


By Conybeare and Howson. 
12mo. Illustrated Edition.................06 $1.50 
5 Popular Edition...............0...000 1.00 


T. Y¥. CROWELL & CO., 

13 Astor Place, - - - = New York. 
“FEN DOLLARS’ WORTH FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
THE BIOCRAPHICAL ANNUAL. 
Contains 170 Portraits and Biographies of crowned 
and uvcrowned rulers, Members of Cabingts, Eminent 
Clergymen, Authors, Inventors, Soldiers, Judges, liis- 
torians, Editors, Senators, etc. President Arthur and 





Cabinet. Price,one dollar. Toclergymen and Sunday- 
school workers, a discount of one-half wil! be allowed. 
L. KLOPSCH & CO., 92 White St., New York. 


WORKS BY THE LATE REV. DR. ARNOT. 
Mr. Arnot was a safe interpreter.— The S. S. Times. 
The Anchor of the Soul, = $1.50 
Laws from Heaven ter Life on Earth, 1.75 

The Parables of our Lord - 7 7 
The Lesser Parables ofour Lord - 1.75 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


' THEOLOGICAL BOOK STORE, 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND, 
710 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

a2” SEND FOR CATALOGU k.“@R a 
BOOKS Ears ee REN 
& WOGLOM, 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 
Xt AY-SCH L SUPPLIES of all ki e 
| SUSRAY ACHOOL, SURERLES 2h Sais: 

GINS, 914 Arok Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 











his Cabinet. President-elect Cleveland and his probable | 
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ELECANT 


EDITIONS 


THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 





Revised Version, Cloth, Sprinkled Edges, . - - 50c. 
Revised Version, Cloth, Sprinkled Edges, - - : - 90c. 
King James and Revised Version, Comparative Edition, - - $1.00 
Revised Version, American Morocco, Sprinkled Edges, : - Be. 
Revised Version, American Morocco, Gilt Edges, . - $1.00 
Revised Version, American Morocco, Sprinkled Edges, - - 1.15 
King James and Revised Version, Comparative Edition, Sprinkled Edges, 1.25 
King James and Revised Version, Turkey Morocco, Gilt Edges, - 2.25 
Revised Version, Turkey Morocco, Gilt Edges, - : - 2.15 
Revised Version, Turkey Morocco, Limp, Gilt Edges, - - 3.40 





The type is clear and large, the paper is good, and altogether the books are 


very fine. Books will be mailed to any 


Address, 


address, when price is sent with order. 


Penn Publishing Company, 802 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa, 





“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.’ 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 


H. CLAY TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times, 


fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


Price, bound in cloth, with 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 


‘A Model Superintendent.” 


It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 


it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it 


From The New York Tribune. 

‘* His methods of working, which were original and 
effective, are minutely described by M 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher,as well as 
an example of rare sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 


From The Inter-Ocean, 4 

‘A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
suggestions as the Sunday-school worker needs. Itis 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
a most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 
From The New York Observer. 

“ He was indeed a modei superintendent, and this 
book tells how he became such; it exhibits bis methods 

ves, besides, the pr forms and exercises 


and ecise 
which he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and | 
uable characteristics. the | 


possessing in itself such val 
volume will be widely useful.” 


From The Hartford Courant. 

“ The volume is carefully written In excellent, forci- 
ble English, and with a directness that engages and 
holds the attention to the narrative from beginning to 

eve The story is one thai will be of great service, 


en j 
and itis likely from its manner and substance to secure | 


the wide perusal it deserves.’ 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 

“Tbe volume might with great propriety be made a 
hand-book by all Sunday-schoo! teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 
for bis guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 
the labors and successes of this most faithful and effec- 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.” 


r. Trumbull, | 


| From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 

| “ We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantl 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the meth 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 
common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed.” 


From The Congregationalist, Boston, 

“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-schoo 
lMbrary, while, ifsome means could be devised by which 
deacons and other prominent laymen in general could 
inwardly digest it, the effect could not fail of being es- 
pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 

“Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 
many relations, but he is especially presented in his 
post as superintendent. This view makes his biogra- 
phy of value toall aspiring Sunday-school workers, and 
all Christian men.” 

From The Westminster Teacher ( Presbyterian). 

“ We know not where there is a volume better worth 

reading by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools, 
|...A didactic statement of what a-superintendent 
' ought to be is well, but the exhibition of the true super- 

intendent in his life is better... . Others than superin- 
tendents will be helped by this book. We commend 
it to all of our readers as one worth owning and study- 
ing.” 
From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United Brethren) 

*Itis not eS on whataSunday- 
schoo! superintendent ought to be, but the story of 
| what an earnest, devoted superintendent actually was. 
| It is written in a compact but warm style, andisrich in 
every page with valuable suggestion to superinten- 
| dents and teachers.” 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Life and Epistles of the Apostle Paul. 


By the Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE, M.A., 


Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and 


The Rev. J. S. HOWSON, M.A., 


Dean of Chester. 


From the period of Christ's Apostles this narrative pictures the successive stages of Paul’s 
life, journeys, trials, persecutions, ete., with much that is interesting to the Bible student con- 
cerning the various parts of the countries through which he traveled. At this time, in particular, 
this book is especially interesting, throwing light, as it does, upon the subject’ of the Inter- 


national Lessons of the season. 


Constant calls coming to us for the book demonstrate that, were 


the existence of the book more widely known, the demand would increase in proportion. An 
Appendix to the book has to do with the Date of the Pastoral Epistles. This is followed by a 
Chronological Table and an Index, which will be found a great convenience in using the book 


as a reference. 


At the extremely low price at which it is offered, we think many should avail 


themselves of the opportunity of securing so excellent a work. 
Large 12mo, bourgeois type, 764 pages. Cloth, 70 cents; half Russia, 85 cents. Postage, 15 


cents extra. ; ; 
Orders will receive prompt attention. 


PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





USH A BINDER. 


802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Sunday School Times in good 


condition, and have them at hand for reference, should use a binder. 


We can 


send by mail, postage paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, ‘or a handsome one, 
half leather, for $1.50. These binders have been made expressly for The Sunday 


Sehool Times, and are of the best manufacture. 
binder week by week, thus keeping the file complete. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





The papers can be placed in the 
Address, 








‘S~XTAMING THE BABY,” BY REV. E. E. 
N ami ; * The Infant's Mind,” by Mrs. Christine 
Ladd Franklin; “ The First Steps,” by Leroy M. Yale, 
M.D.: “Amusing the Baby,” by Ella Rodman Church ; 
“Nursery Cookery,” and“ y Abroad in Winter,” by 
Marion Flarland, areamong the contentsof BAaBYHOOD 
for January. Price, 15 cts., $1.50 a year. Sold every- 
where, or address BABY HOOD, Box 3123, New York. 


‘SPURGEON ft 2itnas play compared with 


YOUNG'S CONCORDANCE.” Send forcircular 
topublishers. Funk & Wagnalis, 10 and 12 Dey st., N.Y. 

EBIKIE’S new book, “Old Testament Characters,’ 
G oS Jas. Pots & Co., Publishers, New York- 








Order yourSunday-scbhool Supplies, and save money. 
WaRb & DRUMMOND, 116 Nassau St., N. Y. 


JUBLICATIONS of American Tract Society, at 150 
Nassau St., New York,and 1512 Chestnut St., Phila, 
‘END 15 cents to H. H. Carter, Stationer, 3 Beacon 
St., Boston, for samples of paper and envelopes. 
END FOR Catalogue of Publications of The Na 
tional School of Elocution and Oratory, Philad’a, 
ha ta FOR THEOLOGICAL CATALOGUE. 
_H. B. GARNER, 710 Arch St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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@ilananaker’s, 


PHILADELPHIA, January 19, 1885, 


Whatever muslin you want, 
whatever make, grade, width 
and weight, is almost certainly 
here, where a very large 
part of the muslin .trade of 
the region is done. 

Now we are putting all the 
muslins either at the bottom 
or below the bottom of the 
retail market. Not a make 
or grade to be got for less 
than here. 

Northwest from the centre. 

Examples of unprecedented 
bargains in cotton dress- 
stufis. 

Standard calico, 8 cents for 
4%. Standard means 64 
threads to the inch both ways 
and fast colors. Furniture 
calico, 8 cents for 6. 

Foulards, 32-inch, blue and 
brown grounds, 10 cents for 
8. Going at calico price, 
though calico is 25-inch and 
coarser. 

Dress ginghams of fifty 
styles or more. chambray, 
stripes, plaids, checks and 
figures, 12% cents for 8. 
[The 1o-cent ginghams are 
much coarser. | 

Scotch zephyr ginghams, 
black and white, 18 cents 
for 10. 

Scotch tennis-stripe skirt- 
ing, 39-inch (length of skirt), 
40 cents for 25. 

Japanese stripe skirting, 
gray-and-black, 12% cents 
for 10. 

Printed lawns, 12% cents 
for 7. Fast colors, even to 
the tinted grounds, which is 
rare, White grounds also. 

Cable cheviots, very heavy, 
four quiet patterns, 10 cents 
for 7. 

French Penang shirting, 
fifty good patterns, some of 

em unique, 25 cents for 15. 

American printed shirting, 
5 and 6 cents for 4% and 5. 
Northwest from the centre. 

Examples of extraordinary 
bargains in low-price dress- 
stuffs, mostly cotton-and- 
wool. 

Serge of extraordinary 
look and quality, 25 cents 
for 15. Ottoman cord ditto. 

Printed cashmere, 18 cents 
for 12% 

All wool Bison (Albatross 
only coarser and rougher) 
20 cents for 15. 

Pretty English plaids, 30 
cents for 25. 

Heavy all-wool serge, 25 
cents for 20. 

By the Thirteenth-street door. 
Valuabledress-stuffs down 
Very wide-twill serge, with 

bright cross-stripes and rows 

of large embroidery-like dots 
between; $4 for $1.50. 

Serge with inch embroid- 








ery, dots of tinsel and io) 
six inches apart; $4 to $2. 

A twill, more than a twill, 
withobscure stripesand three- 
color groups of little embroid- 
ery dots, $3 for $1. 

A twill almost covered with 
little three-color bright loops, 
$1.50 for 75 cents. 

French flat-cord fine-wool 
heavy Ottoman down from 
$1.50 .to $1. One of the 
notable cloths of the year. 

Epingle, a fine hard cord 
like a pin, as the name im- 
plies, down from $1.25 to $1. 

Figured silk-and-wool pop- 
lin down from $1.25 to $1. 

Plain fine-wool poplin, very 
soft and thick, down from 
$1.50 to $1.25. A remark- 
able cloth. 

The same, less fine and 
soft and thick, calied Lm- 
press cloth, down from §1 to 
50 cents, 

Rich fine-wool sateen with 
splendid lustre, down from 
$1 to 85 cents. 

Fine armure of soft wool 


down from ¢1 to 80 cents. 
Southeast from the centre. 


Fine plaids down. 


Scotch plaids, five clans,. 


down from $1.50 to $1.25. 

French small plaids of 
dull effect of fine wool, finely 
spun and woven, one of the 
neatest stuffs in the store, 
down from ¢1 to75 cents. 
Several color-effects. 

French large bright plaids, 
cashmere fabric, down from 
$1 to 75 cents. Twenty- 
five patterns or more; seve- 
ral color-styles of each 
pattern, 

German large plaids, some 
of them bright, of heavier 
effect, cotton-and-wool but 
mostly wool, are down from 
75 centsto50. Twenty-five 
patterns at least, and a hun- 


dred colors. 
Southeast from the'centre. 


Faille Frangaise, all the 
colors in favor, $1 for 21- 
inch. We'd be surprised to 
hear of it anywhere else for 
less than $1.25. 

Evening silks of every 
name. 

Southeast from centre 

Brussels carpets down to 
a dollar. Bigelow, Lowell, 
Hartford and other best 
makes of five-frame Brussels 
carpet for a dollar! a room- 
ful! 

Five-frame Brussels is rare 
at a dollar a yard. Five- 
frame Bigelow, Lowell and 
Hartford Brussels are rarer 
still. A full stock of more 
than two hundred patterns 
of these at a dollar a yard 
was never thought of till 
now; and that is what we 
are selling; they are no 
remnants, but full pieces ; 
borders to match most of 





them. 
Market street front, second floor, Take car north- 


west from the centre. 

Seal coats for $75; 36 
inches long. You think they 
must be pretty bad coats 
somehow, don’t you? Well, 
the only fault they have is on 
the outside. The skin is 
perfect. The work—we 
made them _ ourselves—is 
good enough for double the 
money. ‘Lhe color is Lon- 
don dye, like all our seal. 
The fur is abundant and even. 
Why $75, instead of double? 
Because the hairs of the seal 
were, some of them, left in 
the fur; imperfectly taken 
out in the preparation of the 
skin; and they give the fur 
an uneven look. 

The finest long coats we 
have are only + $250 now ; 
and dolmans “tha just $100 
less than you would have 
paid us for them a little 
while ago. We never had 
finer seal or did more skill- 
ful and perfect work. It is 
past the selling time. We 
are making prices without 
regard to anything but the 
chance of having to keep the 


garments over. 
1303 and 5 Chestnut, 


Do you want a $5 blouse 
suit for a boy for $3? or a 
$1.50 trouser for $1? or a 
$6 overcoat for $4? or a 
man’s $14 overcoat for $10? 

They ae here. 

Near the middle Market-street door. 
JoHN WaANAMAKER. 


Chestnut, Thirteenth and Market sire: is, 
and City-hail square. 


Whilst 
They Last. 


Many have come only to look over 
our CARPET BARGAINS, but pat- 
terns, qualities and prices induced them 
to buy now when we can offer such 








varieties in . 
BODY BRUSSELS .- at $1.00 
VELVETS - - - - at .95 

(Will wear better ) 
WILTONS - - - at 1.50 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 75 


(Many of which were $1.00.) 


INGRAINS, at all prices. 


No intending purchaser should delay 
calling on us to save money by securing 
what is needed now or may be for fu- 
ture use, 


J & J. DOBSON, 
Manufacturers. 
= - 
809 & 811 Chestnut Street, 
Philadeiphia. 

Beautiful Pictures 
[n our large and care- 
fully selected stock. 
always fresh and full, 
are Paintings at all 
tices; Etchings and 
cngravings of all the 
great masters; finelm- 
press'ons and choice 
proofs; Photogravures 
and Photographs: 
French Plate Mirrors 
in novel and tasteful 
frames; picture frames 
of the best workman 
ship and at the lowest 
prices; cabinet and 
card frames an im 
portant department 


JAMES S. EARLE 
& SONS. 


S16 Chestnut _ Street. Philadelphia. 


ALL THE 
ROGERS 
GROUPS, 
im Sole Agency. 














E.P. DUTTON & CO., Esy'stensae§ arc 


ork. 





EDUCATIONAL. 
TRSVILLE LADIES’ SEMYI- 
Baa Pw ine Principal. 
STG YING — WILL GET 
RYERY, ONE D 


uable information free in the new Ill 
Calendar. Address E. TouRGER, Boston. 


JERSEY ACADEMY, 


BRIDGETON, N. J. Principal C. Alien, BA 


RUGBY ACADEMY, | 


1415 Lecust St.. Puliedet hia. Students” 2 a 
pared for dusiness OF r high tending 


A a 
West Chestnut Street institute, py 
Young Ladies and Little Girls. Twelfth year 4 
Sept. f. at 4035. Chestnut St., West Philadelphia. 
circulars address the Prin., Mrs. J. A. ‘ARDUS. 


A. Boarding School for Gir Beth- 
Bishopthorpe lehem, Penna. for 
rer Vassar, and Smith colleges. Stu ay 4 received at 
ellesiey on our certificate. Reo; 17. For 
catalogues please apply.to Miss F. WAL Hi, Prin. 


SCHOOL AGENCY fits in’v."S: 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO.,7 East Mth St.. N.Y. 


STAMMERINC CURED. 


RESULTS PERMANENT. 
E. S. JOHNSTON, 1083 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
“TIT cheerfully bear testimony to the miraculous cure 
of my son, who stammered from infanc cr. I called 
upon Mr. George W. Childs, Philadelphia Ledger, and 
received avery hearty ra ~ Mr. Johnston's 
method of curing stammering.”—P. 5. P. CONNER, 
126 South Eighteenth St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 





























Bible Correspondence School. For Circulars, 
. A. WORDEN, 1334 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








ABBOTT ON “THE ACTS.” 


An Illustrated Commentary for Christian Workers. 
Svo, cloth, Price, postpaid, $1.75. 
“Tt will My E omg _ — commentaries of ba 


jay.”— Rev. Wi D.{ g.) ‘For bn 
reference pHa. s tabi, for helpat family 

for aid in the Sunday- ‘.e-> esson, oe Id'commend 
this as the best boo book I know.”—Kev. C 

D.D, (Pres.) “Convenient in > forma. Com Compact, el 
and interesting in comment.’’— Bis: lock (BE 
“Students will be wise to possess t 
help.”—Bishop Foster (Meth.). “I have met with 
oatiehen of the: kind wh < in my judgment, is so emi- 
nently adapted to aid the earnes Sunday-school 
teacher in his preparation for teaching.”— Rev. R. RB. 
Meredith (Cong. a “One of the ablest commentaries 
of the century.”—J. H. Vincent, D.D. (Meth.) “The 
best commenta' —immensely ‘suggestive and tnter- 
esting to me.”— . Wayland Hoyt, D.D. nam ly “It 
approaches nearest the wee idea ot & popu com- 

"— Pres. Anderson ( “Coe 
A. 8. meee & ‘Publishers, 
____New York and Ch icago, 


~ SIMPLE, EXPEDITIOUS, CONVENIENT. 
HUBBELL’S LIBRARY REGISTER 
FOR THE 
USE OF SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
QUARTO. $1.25. 


T. ¥. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


~ New Sunday School Songs. 


JOYFUL LAYS 


CONTAINS NOT ONLY THE NEWEST BUT 
THE BEST SONGS ISSUED THIS SEASON, 


Price, $30.00 per 100 Copies, in Board Covers. 


HUNDREDS OF SCHOOLS 
have adopted JoyruL Lays, and are delighted. 


PA oo oO 











Sunday- hoof fsgtog schools, 


We publish a large line of Popular Singing Books for 
Gospel meetings, 
Choirs, etc., etc. 





mS catalogue and specimen pages sent free on 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


HOLY VOICES. 


Revs. FE. 8. LORENZ and ISAIAH BALTZELL 
Fresh, and . if not superior, to any Music Book 
yet produced or Sunday-schools. 192 pages, board 
cover. 35 cents single copy Ay mail, postpaid; $4.00 
rail 








per dozen by mail, per dozen by express, 
express op un b yond per hundred by express. 


Specimen address. 
Wes. “SHUEY, Publisher, Dayton, 0. 
For sale by booksell 


LOVERS OF MUSIC 


By sending $2.09 to the NATIONAL PUBLISHING 
CO., 2 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEw YORK. will receive a 
superb and handsomely ——— Music Folio, contain 

250 full quarto size of choice instrumental 


operatic music, son; rs —a 
for one "year, copies o cele. 
them, 





each month, by mail 
gant, new 4 popular Sheet M Musicas published by 


FREE! 


SPECIMEN PAGES OF THE 


NEW MUSICAL CURRICULUM 


By George F. KR 
Tue Best Prano nin oad age Pususazs BY 
JOHN CHURCH & CoO., Cincinnati, ¢ oO. 


apa ae OF FRAISE 


NEW S. S. MUSIC BOOK BY ASA HULL. 


Price, 35 cents; $3.60 per dozen. 
ASA HULL, 240 Fourth Ave., New York,N. Y. 


ABBATH BELLS 


Newest, Baicutest and Beer Boos for Sunday 















——— ie in the market.« 1s saim FULL OF GEMS. 


2-cent sta: 


s foc onan 
THE FIRESIDE FRIEND PUB. CO. Springteld, Obie 


OUR SABBATH HOME ! ezewicn™* Siw. 


One Ine copy mailed 3c. J. J. Hoop, 1018 Arch 8t., Phila, 


- Briggs’ Transfer Papers. 
A warm iron transfers these designs to any fabric. 
New Illustrated Fatatoaze, showi eleven styles 














of ta and 500 EMBROIDERY an 

ART NEEDLEWORK. a tpaid on recel 

=. w. ar QUINBY, a Eucl See Ge oO, 
of embroidery material 





: Promise Bok 2.2050 S290 








intima oC 3S 
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a ane 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL “TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage. 
From | to 4 copies, one year. $2.00 each, 

“ — 5to 9 copies.. sented ap a 

“« 10 to 19 copies 

“" 20 coples or over 

Three or six months at the same proportionate rate, 
To the person forming a club of either grade, at these 
regular rates. one additional copy free. 

The papers for a club will be sent either to the indl- 
vidual addresses of the members, or in a package to 
one address, according to the prefe rence of subserib- | 


[Vol. XXVIL, No. 4. 














































































WwW A & re E R WORTH REPEATING. 


We will guarantee the “* LOVELL” WASHER to do better FORGET-ME-NOT. 
work ea doit do it easicr and in less time than any other machine 
in the world. Warranted five years, and if it don’t wash the [E. G. Cheverton, in The Current, 
clothes clean. without > We will refund the money. 


And shall I say “ Forget-me-not”’ ? 
inevery 4 <-> |? 5 
ACENTS WANTED Wit cnoe For if I be the highest 
PROOF that Agents are making from $75 to $150 per And of all friends the nighest, 
month. Farmers make $200 to $500 during the winter. La- Unless a living heart can rot, 
# dies havogreat success selling this Washer. Retail priceonly What need to sav “ Forget-me-not”’ ? 
$5. Sample to those desiring an cy SZ. Also the Cele. : bs “a7 





ers. The papers for a club should all go to one t- KEYSTONE WRINGERS at manufacturers’ x : a ‘ 
office, although in eases where a portion of the ce, a... invite the strictest investigation. Send Yet shall b say “‘ Forget-me-not”’ ? 
teachers of a school get their mail matter from one postal card for further particulars, Lest I be not so holden 

t-office, and others in the same school get theirs oe ’ 


om another, the papers will be sent over dingy. 
Different schools are not to unite in the formin a 


LOVELL WASHER CO., ERIE, Pa, | Sio3. °° 'hs 
iD | E, A. To Memory for some unclaimed spot, 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 


demons ipehitinani ¥ Tharet » write ** Foreet-me- 9 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it. 9 K Agents Wanted. Apenetene, Publishing Co Wherein to write “ Forget-me-not” ' 
Additions may be made at any time to a club—such Be _Hartford, Chicago, Cincinnati, or St. Louis. zt y “En ’ 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time Nay, better say “ Forget me 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber Men and Women Agents. James F. If L i i 
vy 








: ¥ : sE. ove indeed will let me. 
paras pro rata for the time that he is to receive the . WANTED Whitney, Nurseryman, Rochester, N.Y Oh, heart! will thou accept tl s lot? 


. WA RZ ALOGUE of BEST BOOKS For AGENTS | I will not say “ Forget me 1 
The papers for a club, whether going in a package to P Z se ing ludi will not say orget me not! 
one address, or sent separately to the members of the S (aa Z nt free, incluc ng Mother, Home mea | ” 














2. ’ | I cannot say “ Forget me 
rides “4 be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- sold. old. ane E. a TRE: AT, Publisher, New vo | - 
) 

The yellow label on each paper sent lo single (not club) WANTED For our unparalleled work. A boundless 
subscribers shows up to what date the Pm ot has been harvest. ‘80 orders in 4 days;” “60 or- G R ‘TE N Srl rh Pal 
paid for. If the publisher does not by that date receive = in 3 days;” “ Never less than 15a ¥ RAC E A I D I EAC E. 
a request from the subscriber that the paper be discorm day,’’—are agents’ reports. Terms free. a 
tinued, he will continue to send it, The pa or will, AGENTS ) JAMES Et. EA RLE, Publisher, Boston. [The Rev. Dr. Alex. McLaren, in The Expositor. ] 
however iata time thereafter, U the sub- j « | 
corther a ae end vomits the pean sa due for the GOLDEN RULE ALLIANCE A Mutual Benefit | “Grace : ] mein Paul’s wist 
time that he has received it, The papers for aclub wil . Association, lim- rrace and peace auls Wis es for 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subscrip- fron fa 10 8.30, of Evangutien! Churches. Insures | those whom he loves, and the blessings 

‘om A) ‘ee ASSESSMNE fc . ‘ . . 

— ee a enero coaedd tae cae on its @ Tiberal Commission. Address | Which he expects every Christian to pos- 
games plosty venen, ny Niel Er OSSSPENCELEY:See’y, P.O. Box 1051, Boston, Mass sess, blend the Western and the Eastern 

Subseribers asking to have the direction of a paper THE BEST THING KNOWN FOR forms of salutation, and surpass both 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- OBLE [ DEEDS Tue GREAT BRAVE tase ts Cleaalk » by + Ors oy 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to WASHING«-B] iF A CHING at the Greek meant by his “ Grace,” all 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 


a th yrew > »y his “ Pes ” 
both county and state. duction by Kew. Herbert Wr Me Morris, DD Our popular tha the Hebrew meant by his “ Peace, 


Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other per 1M HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. Newtloliday ie se Sijorgtanans 1 the ideally happy condition which 
tion, 





son than the one who sent the previous subscrip SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- Address H. L. WARREN & (0. 1117 Chestent At., Philadelphia. differing nations have placed in differ- 4 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that ed bl sae ; and whick lov: 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. WANTED forthe MISSOURI } ent essings, and which all lov ing words 
formed last YEE DY ........ccccceceececeeeneeeeseesennes No family, rich or poor should be without it. AG | have vainly wished for dear ones, is 
FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations mtmanorwoman | coeyred and ec ah sates 
whe smaller schools, which, on account of havin but well designed to mislead, PEARLLINE 1s the prekis eet eee et ecsel te > “Chri yed to every poor soul 
w teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the bene > ustrated Circular and terms 0: 1at trusts in irist. 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and for this Celebrated Washer, 


always bears the above symbol, and name of 
__ JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. __ 


the entire force of teachers in any school is less than 

twenty, the club rate to such se hool shall be $1.00 per 
copy, on condition that the order for the papers be 

accompanied by a statement that the number of copies 

ordered in the Club is not less than the full number of 

teachers in the school. ‘This does not mean that every RS SA 


teacher must actually be a subscriber, but that the LE 





reason of its intrinsic merit ““Grace’’—what is that? The word 
meeting with wonderful success sini ies love i sensei 
J. WORTH, 8ST. Louis. MO., or CHIC. AGO, ae | means first—-love in exercise to those who 


——— | are below the lover, or who deserve some- 


A BONANZA for A ACENTS is | thing else, stooping love that condescends, 


TREA SURY OF OF SONG and patient love that forgives. Then it 
means the gifts which such love bestows, 














number of copies ordered must not be less than the 


fullnamber of teachers. Persons who are not teach- : 
ers, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure | -ASURY o SOR and then it means the effects of these gifts ; 
the required number. Any number of copies in excess art: " Bargain ever offered. Every hone ene , . 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the The Bg 35,000 sold!! Agents making mone in the beauties of character and conduct ( 
same rate. Trachers belonging to the same household 


‘ PARE. More wanseSQUnee- oe he developed in the receivers. So there are 
~ . here invoked, or, we may call it, proffered 


ARGE PROFITS and promised, to every believing heart, 2 
the love and gentleness of that Father s 
er 1 QO tarqseans veg aired. New Process. whose love to us sinful atoms isa miracle ‘ 

, ly Practical method tor mak Bg of lowliness and long-suffering, and the out- 
in chest, for Ample stock witheach outatte | come of that love which never visits the 
— so SNOW 5 eed 992 he | soul empty-handed, in all varied spiritual 


ee. Je WwW, W. MAI NEE _ ROCHESTER | gifts, to strengthen weakuess, to enlighten 


may be counted as ONY in making such a statement of 
the number of teachers in a school. For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subscription need not be for mere than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 


An extracopy cannot be given to one who forms a I il" mii | ¥ 
S — 
















club ou this plan “ for the smaller schools.” 


Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, wlll be sent 


at el ADVANTAGES 


ee than’ can be had through receiving specimen 





copies of asingle issue, the publisher will send (in @ NOT BURN THE Ha ;— ignorance, to fill the whole being, and, as 
Se eae p90 DETACHABLE ND. | Vaan socki? EDITION. last result of all, every beauty of mind, 
per copy. ten copies, for instance, would thus cost WALNUT HANOLE ‘ heart, and temper which can adorn the 
‘ — “GRE AT BRITAIN. DOUBLE POINTED.IRON BOTH WAYS, POWELL S INDEXED MAP character, and refine a man into the like- 





Messrs, Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row BEST IN USE AND Hala ve FOR THE PRESENT ness of God. Phat great gift will come 
, 


London, E. C., will send The American Sund School in continuous bestowment if we are 
“in G . THREE IRONs 


Times, post free, fora year, to any address INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. | “saints” in Christ. Of his iulness we all 


Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. The paper will be be 





p sold by all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, ONE HANDLE AND A STANO TO A Sia On Bond Paper. receive and grace for grace, wave upon wave 
A Tee es Chentaut BR Sohiledel ih PO See Se Flexible illustrated cover; and the back of the cover | #8 the ripples press shoreward and each 

| ee : ee ne > ens many of in turn pours its tribute on the beach, or 
f _ P.O. Box 1550. HAROWARE TRADE i ' 








t EGYPT as pulsation after pulsation makes one % 


: ; aren % . wer wea e , a 
Hi] Ww’ I This is the second edition of this map, and a great | golden beam of unbroken light, stron 3 
ie ROOK, Containsinstruc- BARLO Ss IND GO BLUE. improvement on the a | wi : & 


HI first edition, noticed in THE!) winged enough to come all the w: me 
i Kensington 77ers bene « “of Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested | SUNDay-SCcHOOL TIMEs, January 19, 1884. Sent by | & © , x Ay from “a 























/ me Witiows, an and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 2 our mail, single copy, 10 cents; $1 per dozen. the sun, gentle enough to fall on the sen- “ g 
i > Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it | ir. RALPH WELLS has ordered 100 copies for the | citiy rehs 7} aj tT ; 
; Embroidery LE Tas pe gd aig D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 283 N. 2d St., Phila..Pa , teachers of his school. Other prominent Sunday- | sitive ey¢ ball w ithout peat. hat one 
i ke. of each - Tells wow to raess eRin school men in this country and abroad are ordering beam will decom pose into all colors and 
: xD, gga e, 35e.; 5 for $1. 1. L. CRAGIN & co DOBBING: ELECTR 1c them by the dozen and the hundred, brightness. That one “grace” will t 
ii nw tees HES sor “9 SO: 116 So. Fourth The same bound in either gold and black, or | “*'s C85. pong c grace wl par a 
ree i e 0 Orie area atehwork. reli instrue- | Street, Philadelphia, offer yt tet. first- metallic crimson and black, 15 cents each, or $10 | into sevenfold gifts and be the lifein us ba 
. 7 tions and. er n pages of stiches, 25c. class sheet music, piano and vocal, gratis. Write for , per hundred. ales : 3 
. | circular. _Mention this ee. | Copyrighted by George May Powell. |of whatsoever things are lovely and of 
| Of riowers. cok enahow =< 4 : : 
it Tite New ae enatlt —— a aw a » en cs ann Mr. Powell's justly famous system of indexing is | good report 
Designs, 25c.:6 for Agents wanted. _— — applied to these maps. It is considered far superior | © : > 7 
i} N SAMPI ey Boor’ TAMPING No Waste. | to the plan on which the French and German maps | “Peace be unto you. That old greet- 
’ PATTERAS. 1528 designs. ef thr de. No Trouble. | areindexed It isso complete, in fact, that ifthe map | ; | ritness of a state of soci 
ij oign entire. Price lic. The iene. st Catalogue out. 1} Always Ready. | was cut away from the index, and burned up, the ing, the witness of a state of society when 
ff ew Stamping Outfit. Contains everything need- * “GooD index would in most cases answer all purposes. By | every stranger seen across the desert was 
y and 35 patterns for every kind of Embroidery and - this system the —* of places, provinces, etc., shown . a il — : 
ai en ton Painting. STA) nyse Ne .L NOT RUB, SALAD on the map, are: 1. Alphabetically arranged. 2 Each probably an enemy, 1s also a witness to 
/ r red ° au name is followed by initial letters, showing its direc- e : F . he ; , 
\ mid te, : ice | Hem hat i, pethes te mart, gouty et) Pom | £0 earn the lesson that peace comes afver 
: re) dle u 8, Books. ’ erusalem “hese letters are followed y figures | to iearn le lesson 1a veace comes a r 
: T. BE PAR RKER, Lynn, Mass, i Wholesome, ners =e sr of miles it is a Jerusalem. | grace, that for tranquillity of soul we must 
- = Circles on the face of the map, 200 miles apart, cut by 7 
Pa BOOKS AND ~ The psy ewe radiant mariner’s compass lines, make fir ing'a place go to God, and that he gives it by giving 
ei STAMPING OUTFIT. a e most delicious | instantaneous, however, if in any case that is desired. | his 1 1 its 
| NOR of Fancy Work, New Buition, a 3 — 7 most pop- | Though this index is the leading feature of this map, | US h!s love anc its gifts, of w hich, and 
1 A Boo Mf) Tngtruetions and Patterns for Artistic = F for all Kinds of | The ‘price is cheap enough for scholars ax Well as | of which only, peace is the result. If we 
t 1 m r= Ls : . . * . . 
\ xo oy Ainge poet coors pe etna habe nan 13c. i | ROMA Toes Ch teachers to be s oapetet It would be cheap at double | have that grace for ours, as we all may if 
Book of Croc we and KNITTED Lace Patterns, 30c. — SAGE COLD repricecharged. It has likewise been very highly | we will, we shall be still, because our 
i STAMPING PATTERNS.— Our maple Hook contains OL commended for use in reading the Bible at family , - , 
i! OVER 1300 ILLUSTRA TIO | MEA’ T'S, FISH, worship and private devotion, by those who have | desires are satisfied and all our needs 
' of New and Choice Patterns for all rings of Embrold- JRE SS ey ete., ever sold. , tried it. Address oF le teal Te vies’ aif 
i ery. Price, 15 cts. NEW STAMPING OUTFIT: E. R. Durkee & Co., | THE PENN PUBLISHING CO mes. 10 Seek Is unnecestary when Weare 
i} re tterna, Houxter, Pad, Full Directions for Ghacbeleat Pp ee | NEW YORK. i 7 es conscious ot possessing. W emay end our 
ty yew Sample 300k, ete. Price, $1.00, . 
; , vary 












ae | THING in this Advertisement for $1.50. With ev- No. 802 Chestnut St, Philadetphia, Pa. weary quest, like the dove when it had 
» an Address J. F, INGALLS, LYNN, Mags. ery onder AGENTS WANTED | found the green leaf, though little dry 
: Pe a ee ‘ = ea Ry ‘or eo - meee . whe 7 . « « - > see ae "2 « > bs 
}  PATOMWOUE. We ena ten worth « of a —- |land may be seen as yet, and fold our 
| A 7 sample pieces of elegant silk, ‘te 


00 your wings and rest by the cross. We may be 
different, and cut soas to make ine aoe a 46 piece Engi lish White China Tea « $9 Pri tl P mane tao ape heen 2 2 
iatuch block of crany patcnwork; | Betpota Detrated knsfin China tea Scrat aa pecs rinting Press.“ | lapped in calm repose, even in the midst of 








Printin ! : ~ os . 

with diagram showing how to put them tegether, and | g: oO and trife. like res P 

: i} Megat ne ty of be oh es Ae gad bars we saat anal pb pom ey ry Pink or Blue Band. Gold Lined Card & label Press, $3. Large r sizes, $5 to toil an . str fe, like John resting’ on the 
: of 3 Perforated Patterns, working size, of birds, | Ghamber Toilet Set of LO pteces or an English Decorated 75. For old or young. Everything easy; heart of his Lord. There must be first of 
if butterflies, buys, beeves, spiders and web, reptiles, | Tea Set of 44 pieces. “We have Hundreds or printed directions. Send2stamps for cat- all 


AC 7) : hat here « 
‘away figures, flowers, ete, with material | Other, Premiums. lil'a Catal e Free. alogue of Presses, Type, Cards, etc., to peace with God, that there may be 





ring to the silk, for 60 cents. s. Wanted. GREAT EASTE iN TEA 














‘the factory. Kelsey & Co., Meriden, Conn. | peace from God. Then, when we have 
: Our book, ** Hew te Make Home Beautiful,” *) 8332 930 Br'dway, Providence, R. i. | : a tirForH : wees won from our alienation and enmitv 
teaches all the embrokie ry stitches, and a variety of | — JUSTO Bolt. prerpataksts ome . , al ‘ g € \ 
ratchwork stitches. Price, 15 gents. All the above | Send for Price List_and_ Ciroular! PRINTING P $1; outiit Fy by the power of the cross, and . ave learn- 3 
: $1.00, postpaid. J, L, Patten, 38 W, lth St, N.Y. . Gi RER. 2 cwith a script type ed to know that God is our Lover, Friend ; 
i * a San | a 1 . . : . oe 
; Ss | L KS 7 wea Ww my EVANS, sano ce a ond “Philada Ps and Father, we shall possess the peace of a 
‘a FOR - | those whose hearts have found their home FE 
- i . es m ? er 
. WORK SEND z fy, FLUID | the peace of spirits no longer at war with- 


2a ed CO ple, 2 andsomest assortment ever offered, 
Oar 2c. Kase of best Embroidery Silk, assorted colors, and 
' i ae of fancy stitches for crany work, free with 
i? $1.0 order, YALE SILK WORKS, New Haven 





EN FOR BEEF in—conscience and choice tearing them 
Most seul LIGHTEST RURRINO. SAMPLE EXTRACT. | asunder in their strife, the peace of obe- 
| D BSES Nov inJuWe He HEALTH. Frick & Ce 1107 Market Sty Phila., Pa. pe pect banishes the sea shed 
i EE advertisement of Chicago Corset Com- §.M, Co., 658 Broadw: een cay | Selt-will, the peace of security shaken by 
i} 8 pany, Chicago, Ill, in next week's issue. * 41437 yp rsareen St 1658 Philad ay. AT Mi oO R E’ Ss mI NSE MEAT | no fears, the peace of a sure future across 


SK for Rurt’s Shoes. They fit perfectly. Manu- S05 Chen —< Sn Ph CRorTr @ A the brightness of which no shadows of 
factured by Edwin C. Burt & Co., New York. pu: nsonKNITTER 19TE. Madixon yy Cc A N D Yacek s&® ALLEN, 1226 | ' sorrow nor mists of uncertainty can fall. 








































Stal Aner 5. cetlecoiatdle’S Talat nodose 
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.S. Send Your Names OF THE COLORED DESICNS, 
euete. and Addresses for a FRE E, SAM PLE ‘The Best bape reg tee ay ernie 


nt, B. F. Jacobs, E. Payson Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev. J. A.Worden, Rev. H.L. Baugher, ROV. LITHOCRAPH CO. 
ENDORSED BY a St meni Rev. W. Randolph, Rev. B. M.Paimer, Rev. John Potts, Hon. F. ey PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


) x aa ¢ | HOOK & HASTINGS, 
7 ? et BOSTON, MASS., 
Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temple, 








a Boston; Plymouth Church, Brooklyn; Music Hall, 
5 a Us unequalled in exacting service. are recognized as THE Cinefhanati; Church of the Holy Communion, Phila- 

nid Used by the Chief Mechanician yd EST for da —e in which | delphia; and of over 1,200 

Bs the U. S. Coast Survey ; by the Ad- Se time and durabi ity are re- } 

v miral Commanding in the U. S. quisites. Sold in principal cities | CHURCH ORGANS 

m Naval Observatory, for Astronomi- and towns by the COMPANY’S for every part of tie country. We invite attention to 

% cal work; and by Locomotive Engi- § Exclusive Agents (leading jewel- our new styles of Sarg sae “ORGANS, at trom $500 to 


neers, Conductors and Railway men. ers), who give a FULL warrantv- $1,000, and upwar¢ 





#: 


; —— MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others, 
© are invited to apply to us direct for all information 
3 connected with our art. DESCRIPTIVE CLRCU- 
e LARS and specifications furnished on — 

z Second-hand Organs for sale at low pric 











Bee | 


The most popular preparation of the kind in the market, and without doubt 
the most nutritious and finest flavored. For the sick and well alike, it is the best | = 
of diet, and for nursing mothers and summer complaint in children, it is notably KNAE 
valuable. Consult your physician about it. 
74 . , rs WILLIAM M. SHOEMAKER, Proprietor. PIANOF« ORTES. 
: ; Send fog yy ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., Agents, Philadelphia, Pa. tue Touch, Wi Haft an Darby 


(CHURCH&PARLOR , AA SAXTER.C.SWAN THE UNION TRUST CO., WILRZAN KuARE 
RNITURE 244S0.7°4 aSr 
MF'D BY 1 PHILA. 


G11 and 613 Chestnut Street. aten.: 204 and 206 West Baltimore so 
cnurcn LIGHT 


































FARMS& MILLS 
For Sale & Exchange. 





PLR Rs, 








| a ORTGAGE Only the most desirable mans. Ab- Baltimore. No. rr2 Fifth pcm wots 

solute safety and satisfaction. ‘The | 
Kansas-Missouri Loan «& ‘Trust Co. Wyandotte, Kan COOR ei inl MARCH | 

FRINK’S Patent Reflectors for | 


G9 ORGU WITH INI MUS 
Gas or Oil, give the most pave erful, 


FREE C e 

_B CHAWEIN & O07 Rlesmond Vs: MAMMOTH wi ctitgGiE See 
'- 6 INVESTORS “ex HARBACH ORGAN CO. PHILAD'A, Ph. 

softest cheapest & Best light known 

for Churches, Stores, Show indows, | 


Should confer with the SUN TYPE WRITER =, raese Machine, 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE c0., | = = 


! Some de ales recommend “inte rior @ 

awrenc “ y Bae | yCaution ! | ci 

Sane lL. onne pald ig New Works Abs ee Real Es | in order to make a larger profit, This is the origin 
RANT 

yet circular and estimate. A Liberal 

discount to churches and the trade. 


inetion GUA EED. For re Stee ee, | $3 Shoe. Beware of imitations which acknowledge their 
ae | . FRINGE by cheap senmpeiores. To keep the pores open, the oil glands and tubes | I- T. Warne. V. Pres. j ‘auditor. } . Gillett. Treas, 
RINK, 551 Pearl St.. N.¥. | active, anc 


ihird Nat. Bank, N. Y. City, or Nat, Bank, Lawrence, | °W" inferiority by attempting to build upon the reputa- 
<= thus furnish an outlet for impurities in the acl 
rspiration and blood which cause blotches, black- 26 INVESTORS, 
1eads, and minor skin blemishes; to cleanse, whiten, Theundersigned 
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tagious skin and scalp diseases, and to provide an gage on first-class Keal Estate in Minne- 
exquisite skin beautifier and toilet bath and nursery apolis or Hennepin Co., Minn., worth three 
int STEREQPT ICONS: all prices. TroNe. a. sanative, redolent with delicious flower odors and times theamount of the loan,and yuwaranteed 
every subject for BLI EXHIBI TIONS, °<. | healing balsams, use the CUTICURA SOAP. In- to met 8 per ct. Satisfaction cuaranteed. 
A PROFITABLK BUSINESS FOR A MAN WITH SMALL CariTaL. AlS0, | Gorgsed by physicians and chemists as absolutely pure 14 years in business in this city.eFirst-class 
Lanterns for Home Amusement. 136-page Catalogue FRE. and highly medicinal. Annual sales, 1,000,000 cakes. references. Send for circular. Mention this paper. 
MecALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St.. New York. Sold everywhere, Price, 25 cents. | S.H.BAKER, Loan Ag’t., Minneapelis, Mina 
MENEELY BELL oe | Petteind for ' Mow tartare Skin Datene This Shoe f tlemen_ 1 
_Senc or’ ow to Cure Skin iseases. is 1oe for fen e 
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_ MENEELY & COMPANY, | 
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noted for superiority over all others. N.Y. Elastic Truss Co., } ea in the world 
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744 Broadway, New York. 
- Buckeye Bell Foundry. | ~PEPSIN For delicate Stomachs, or deranged 
owen ig te Copper and Tin for Churches, Digestion Sen —~ cause. — —— 
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_ WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. TROCH sure, relieved atonce, Sample sent 


y. " free. BRONSON CHEMICAL CO., Providence, R. L., 
VANDU ‘ZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. P. O. 720. By mail, 2% cents a box; 5 boxes for $1.00. 
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H. McSHANE & Co.. Baltimore, Md. | 
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Shoe has won for it so high a place in public estimation 
thatit stands to-day absolutely without a rival. 
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EANS & CO.,38 Lincoln St, » Boston, Mass. ¢ 
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and Commissioner, 
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HOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS for Amateurs: | 
Opera Glasses, 
Microscopes, Telescopes, Spectacles, Barometers, Ther 
mometers. W. Hw aimsley & Coe., successors to 
R. & J. Beck, Phila. Llus. price list free toany address. 
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Rev. WM_L. GAGE, D. D., Hartford, Conn. DISAPPOINTMENT — 
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1884, ~ BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF Volusia County, 
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. Episcopal Church, 6. Pine Castle Hotel. (Real Estate. | 18. McNeil & Allen, Undertakers. 31, Ross & Jorden, Carriage Factory. 
. Baptist Church. 7. McLaurie & Stockton, General Merchandise and | 19. The Florida Agriculturist. 32. Dr. Fisher, Drug Store. 
». Presbyterian Church, 8. McNeill & Allen, Furniture. 20. The Orange Ridge Echo. 32. Real Estate Agency of M. N. Voorhis. 
. Methodist Church, 9. Whitcomb & Jordan, Tinware, 21. Davis Bros., General Merchandise. 33. J. W. Cannon, Photograph Gallery, and Dr. 
. Roman Catholic Church. 10. Velusia County Bank. 22. J. V. Erhart, Bakery and Confectioris. Gillen’s Office. 
. Colored M. E, Church. 11. J. Y. Parce, Real Estate. 23. Artist. 34. G. A. Dreka & Co., General Merchandise. 
. Colored af Church. 12. Mrs. Hutchins, Millinery. 25. Barber re 8 34. E.R. Dean, Real Estate and Proprietor of Dean's 
. Parce Land Hotel. 13, A. Steckton, General Merchandise. 26. C. H. & S. B. Wright, Real Estate. Additions. 
2, DeLand Grove House. 14. William Klapp, Hardware. 27. Masonic Lodge and Store. 35. Public School. 
8. Floral House. 15. Swift Bros. neral Merchandise. 28. Dr. J. N. Bishop, Office. [Transfer Office. | 36. Academy, Dr. Griffith, Principal. 
" 16. W. W. & W. S. Cleveland, General Merchandise. | 29. C. A. Miller, Livery Stable and Baggage 4 Freight | 37. Railroad Depot. (C,H Wright. 
a 17. MeLeod & Go., General Merchandise. | 30. H. A, Tanner, Livery Stable. \ 38. First House in DeLand, built, 1876, by Judge 


DELAND, FLORIDA. 
THE ELYSIAN LAND OF THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


The City of DeLand, 


Of which we give above a beautiful bird’s-eye view, is located in Volusia County, an eastern central county of Florida, facing the Atlantic, and rising westward to the Orange Ridge, along 


which flow the upper waters of the St. John. 
THIS ORANGE RIDGE, 


On which DeLand is situated, has many advantages to commend it to settlers and to winter sojourners who are in search of a delightful climate and a healthy location. It is the 
highest land in Eastern Florida, where none of the land is very high ; it is healthful, not subject to malarial diseases, well drained, the best land in Florida for the growth of the orange; 


it is aceessible by RIVER AND RAIL. 


The climate is very favorable for the cultivation of semi-tropical fruits ; the numerous lakes in the county—Lake George, Crescent Lake,'Dexter Lake, Lake Helen, Ashby, Rosseter, and a 
dozen more, moderating the cool, northern breezes and preventing frosts. 

The heat of summer is not intense, 85 degs. to 88 degs. being about the maximum, and in ordinary years, 30 degs. the minimum, and a climate which has only a range of 50 
degs. or 55 degs. in the year, especially when that range lies between 30 degs. and 45 degs., cannot fail to be delightful. 

DeLand is located five miles east of the landing on the St. John’s River, where all river steamboats pass, twenty-five miles from the Atlantic Ocean, here tempered by the Gulf Stream, 
which passes in large volume close to the Florida Coast, very near the geographical centre, north and south of Volusia County. 

It was founded in 1877, by H. A. DeLand, of Fairport, New York, and has a population of about two thousand inhabitants. 

It has five churches—Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, Episcopal, and Catholic. 


AN ACADEMY BUILDING 


Just completed: at a cost of $6,000, furnished and opened in October of last year. 
It has four good hotels, the Deland Grove House, Harlan Hotel (at Lake Helen) and the Parce Land Hotel being worthy of special mention. 
In reply to many inquiries, and for the information of those who are not acquainted with our locality, we have prepared the following answers, applicable to DeLand, viz. : 
The climate is semi-tropical. ‘ 
Range of thermometer last four years: lowest, 26° ; highest in the shade,103°. 
Weather—Fall, Winter and Spring, dry and pleasant, with occasional rain. Summer, sunshine and shower, alternate, 
Soil—Sandy, underlaid with clay in many places, covered with a growth of wild grass. 
Water in wells 20 to 40 feet deep, usually soft and good, 
Surface—gently undulating. 
imber— Yellow Pine, 80 to 100 feet high. 
ost of dlearing, $15 to $30 per acre. Fencing with rails, 30 to 40 cents per rod. Plowing, $1.50 to $2.50 per acre. 
range trees, three to four years old, for transplanting, 40 to 60 cents each. Fertilizers to be used in planting, 5 to 25 cents per tree. Fertilizers per annum, after setting, $10 to $20 per 
fter care of grove, $15 to $25 per acre per annum. 
me required to bring into profitable bearing, six to eight years. Average price of fruit in grove, $1.50 per hundred, Number of trees per acre, 50 to 75. 
Extra good care and culture of course produce better results. 
/ ime of ripening and gathering, November to March. 
Best Goathe for planting orange trees—January and February, June and July. 
ther products—sweet potatoes, sugar-cane, corn, pine-apples, bananas, melons, peas, strawberries, tomatoes, etc. 
Grasses cultivated, Guinea, Para, Crab, and Bermuda, 
Labor—Common, $1 to $1.50. Skilled, $2 to $3 per day. 
Taxes for 1883—$1.90 on $100 of assessed value—about one-fourth of actual value. 
In gardening, excellent results have been obtained, and this business will be developed with added experience, and better transportation facilities. 
Price of first quality. unimproved land for groves, $20 to $100 per acre. Prices vary according to distance from DeLand City. City lots, $200 to $300 per acre. Half-acre business lots, 
$400 to $800. 
No cases of yellow fever, cholera, sunstroke or other epidemic or prevailing fatal diseases have been known here, and all climatic conditions are most favorable to health and longevity. 
Many settlers from the North and Northwest are coming in, and our orange belt will soon be thickly settled. 


ROUTES OF TRAVEL FROM THE NORTH AND WEST TO DELAND, FLA. 


From New York to DeLand, direct, via C. H. Mallory & Co.’s Ocean and River Steamers, first class cabin fare, including board and stateroom, $28. Round trip, $49.50. 

The leading railroad companies have sold round trip tickets the past season from New York and Chicago to Jacksonville and return at $50; and Cincinnati and Louisville to Jacksonville 
and return, $36; and Rochester, N. Y., to Jacksonville, and return, $53. 

All leading railroad lines, North, South, East. and West, can give rates to Jacksonville, Florida, from which place DeBary-Baya and other lines of first-class steamers run daily up the 
St. John’s River, making the trip to DeLand in from 15 to 20 hours. Fare, including board and stateroom, $2.50. Round trip, $5. 


H. A. DELAND, Fairport, N. Y. Yours respectfally J. Y. PARCE, DeLand, Fla. 


The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good stunding be inadvertently inserted, 
the publisher will refund to qubaceibers any money that they lose thereby. 
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